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ABSTEACT r . - ^ 

The working draft o-f the han^jjoolt^for parents of 
gifted and talented children proTides in^mation in characteristics 
of the gifted, educational neglect of-^trfi^ gifted, and parent role, 

of,.4d'^ntifying the gifted and txpical 
jj^fJonal academic achievement , a wide 
range of inWests, aJii^'^de.pendence of thought. Statistics on fiscal 
support and per spjHjex needs are giT^n to support the contention that 
the gifted ajce-^ucationally neglected. Causes of this neglect are 
thoughi.-^'i^nclude failing to identify the gifted and negative 
^.ivt-tirtudes resulting in underachieveient, self-doubt, and conformity 
by many gif ted'"' children. Eesults of a guestionnaire sent to 100 
parents <?f gifted' childre'n are :pepOrted to show that gifted children 
have many out of school interests and have some satisfying school 
experiences but manysschool relat^ed problems. Brief answers a)re 
provided for typical questions a^lced by parents such as ••Hhat can you 
do about underachievers?" and "i^ill a speqial class create 
competition and bad feelings?" h\ final chapter on tiie rol'e of parents 
gives suggestions at the pfeschool and school age levels including 
such things as flexible school at(tendance to allow the child to 
participate in out of school educj^tional^activities. Provided are - 
guidelines f<?r organizing a parent association, addresses of existing 
associations, and a bibliography oj^ books ijor gifted children or 
their parentis. (DB) 
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book includes contribution* of. many personal Consultants , teachem, 
librarians , and others have fumiahed information of value. In fcany cases,' 
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\ . FOREWORD*-^BY A PARENT 

Th« time \\m come to inaist that this hand-aid (part^tlm©*) approach 

to the educatioTi of th« glft«d he »ci'«pped once and for all. . We insiat 

on ,a tru« educational ^xpetience for our children,. We want weaningful, 

"* ■ * - 

full-time 'programs that will allow our children to have 'a "qualitatively 

differentiated" program withiiji the Si^ool day. We can no longer accept 

the platitudes, that they -muat live in the **real world." The athlete is 

not forCied- into tUe "real world" wheris everyone is of like ahillty, nor 

will we he^ ^ do not want "enrictoent"' for^our children ^in ^ha same sense 

that ia now applied in the gifted program.* We want the hasic skills taught 

in the depth thar -these children are capable of * realizing. We want these 

r 

"children idjentified and placed* in programs in tl^ primary grades before the 
ennui is so deeply entrenched that they can no longer be reached. In short, 
we demand education for our children commensurate with their abllitlea. 

^ 'We. do not want these children lost in the junior *and senior high school 

• V- . ' ■ ■ 

because they have stopped achieving^ The losses at grade seven and beyond 
are a terrifying statistic. There are no remedial programs for the 
gifted underachievar in secoadary; ci:)unselors or teachers vd^th the time 
to find them. For the achiever, in the* secondary scho<?iB> there is, in 
most cases, only the stultifying prospect of the same, only more of it^ They 
elect to drop the "gifted" program and be graded on^ the curve in a less 
demanding situation. 



♦Parentheses ad^ed. This letter was written by Mrs. Kennard* as 
spokesman for some two thousand famlli-es in the San Fernando Valley 
Association for the Gi'f ted, the .largest ^ of more than forty California 
affiliated parent groups. It expresses with great eloquence the frustra- 
tl«^n of many parents whose children need provisions .appropriate to their 
abilities. ' • 



V. 



We» ^s" par«nt«, af« forced to watch our ehil<lVen'9 itittial enthusiasm 

. I ' ' ' 

for learning change to bt)r«dojn» behavior problen^ phyalcal and enotloaaX 



dl|»tr«»«, and f inaiXy^' iQertia. They leamad early tWt the syatejn.only 
demanded ,rftgurgit,atipn» and that is all they ga,ve. Many of the«a children 
have reached maturity vhlle the eda^ators have foresworn concrete action 
for further study. We have witnessed and paid heavily in tax dollars for 
the tiiaaagea wrought on our college campuses when the frustration level of 
students has reached the breaking poiJit* They have asked only that their 
education he Ijrought into the twentieth century. Instead, we have maintained 
y" a svat«s!a conceived in the nineteenth century and perpetuated by the reluctance 
of society to change. 
Sincerely* , 



Catherine Kennard 



'^4 XT 



It haa become cleaTly evident that education for the gifted caimot 
b« th« fiolie pr«irogativ«t of ^ith^r teacherjp or parentB* Bec*ausa of the 
traits and eapacltles of this group of children^ and the demands implicit 

In their i^ducation, both groups touat work togfethar in cloaa cooperation 

^ » ». 

in order to us^e all n^iaded educational resources for them. It ia posaihl^ 

thatt through taacher-*paretiit partnership and planning, creativa Iheana may 

he found to reduca ^oma of the Varriars in aducatiunal aet tings which 

hamper and prevent productive learning hy the gifted and talented* 

Why should ve be conceimed about the gifted? Are they not already 

among the favored? Ttey learn taster, perform better, achieve more than 

the average, by f arF Why tJ^rry about a population already blessed with more 

' than its. share of skills and ta^pts? In part, the answer depends on our 

view qf democracy* If we believe that democracy require the same - education 

for every child, we can dismiss the f^ifted and a concentrate on those who 

need special help in order to compete with the average. On the other hand,. 
« 

if we believe that an effective democracy must educate each child to his 
fullest potential and that no child deserves less, then the need to - 
remedy our neglect of the gifted becomes apparent. A nation which does not 
educate its most promising children properly will reap the harvest: of 
underachievtment resulting from neglect and indifference and will be 
much poorer as a consequence* ^ 

.The answer I^es also in our fundawiental at^tude toward huia;?n beings.. • 
If we believe, that every child has the right to expect that school \5ill be 
int;eresting and challenglflg, it is obviousi that gifted children have the- 
msm€ right. If vg agree that a healthy child needs to use hit» abilities in 



S, 



' ««tl»fylng ways, vithout Jtrustratidn ojr waste, thm v« kn^w ttiat special 

opportualtie* mmt b« provid«d for th« gifted. 

E»p*vcialiy for tlie gifc«d, thm »ciiool aad parents wust »ee "that l««ro- 

ing r««trictiOTi» ar« eliminated, Ef f«ctiv« "learning *dt)e« not occur Mhm 

A chlXd u8«8 time ih wnneu. ,4ary activity. Instead ot pwttitjg in tiase 

^ aud writing asjitfrai«nt» to Be«t Tequiraaents, the child slipuld l^mingt 
* . ■ »v -* 

tntelXectualiy and creatively, , 

T^xtn of thl1i.^l)ook are presented as a handbook, wltb direct anwerp 

to <iue«tion« aJ>out l^e gifted. The anawcrs in many caaes are brief, and 

we make no^retenae that they are complete* All sections, however, are / 

/ 

baaed on extensive reaearch and the atudy of the gifted. Ve hope that the 

. v ' , ' 

content provides ' useful information on the problana and nfseda/of gifted 

children, and on conatructive waya to meet their needs. . 

Some of the content ia critical of existing efforts for the gifted, 

for while progVeaa ia being made rapidly, w© have a long way to go before 

substantial numbers of gifted children enjoy a meaningful education. ' We 

believe in telling parents the facta aa they exist, because we believ«i that, 

auch knowledge can be uaeQ by them in many ways to help the thousands of 

concerned educators across the country who want to do more for the gif tW 



than has been possible up to the preaent time< 



i 
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wiAT jouE THE iw)xcA.TQiis OF wctmim^m J^Tixm 



Dot* i p»r«mt «xi»t who has fiot r«g«rd«d hlja ©ff«pring^^ gifted aiid/or 



tftl«nt«d» vlth "ob^1«ctiv«" evid'Miciji to prov* it? 



If he i« « parent possessed 



of m normal watnmt of lovo for his child » prol)«bly not» Ivery child is 
delightful to vmtth. iSi. his cspscities wnfold, kit childr«^ offer satis- 

fsction to adults/«s, they prpd\!w^e mew words or new eoncepts or as they 

• 1 

demonstrete n«w .skill in physical, aeiitsl, or eeiithetlc ecoomplislmeuts* 

sducstors, have contimded C^t all ohil^rea 
is true. The diffjgrence is inS*gre». Some, 



Some adults includiTi^ 
are gifted; it) a sexi'se, thiW 
attain giftednfess at levels whlth will never be 
age;' some show potential for aohievepent which i« 
age group. Either the potential of giftedtiess ot 



a ttained by others, of their * 
extraordinary iiai thel"K^ 
actual evidence of 
future accomplishments. * 



giftedncss carries with it the promise of unusual 

The accomplishments of gifted people often axe described in 1?io- 
graph^al" literatures Interesting ins igbcs also :om-j* from examination of the 



perf ottoauce, of these' individuals during early, childhood. Many of them lived 
'during an era in if'l\ich large cchools were unl^own 



\ 



Their education*, which. 

* 

sohools, was tutorial and 



cH of what they experienced 



\ 



the nbdem educetional 



often was obtained in a small village or private 
wi^s adapted to them as individuals.^ To provide mv 
as children would require major adaptations within 
'system. 

The school experiences of three huodrjad men olf genius were described 
by Catherine Cox, who found much evidence of upusu»l achievment. For 



instance,' Mozart transcribed almost perfectly t^he 



Alle^rl Miserere of the 



SistlnJi Chapel mp:mt'A min^lm bftaxrlngi, V«X««qu«s « cMtd idiOB« mohool 
A<hi«veffi«»t ¥«» decided^ tui>«rlor| , Jo»hu« ReynoXd* ir««d TKf Jf ?0ulj;,ii^ ^ 
PtriipfC$iv.f lit the ag« ©f «ight with »vid pl«<i!>urei Voltalr* hi» 
'tt»« "at school valkihg and tallting vicli lila 'teacfe«t» the otlier 

chlldriMi played, and Coleridge apoke.of hla "uJinaturally ripe"'inciaory and 
underatandiiig, and hi» uiaumMlly early akllls in reading and apclling. 

* » « 

Tlioae lAxo contributed «» adults In (ipeclal fields gave eairly . evidence 

\ * . - • 

ol their talenta* a« Sld^iey Preaaey <11) haa pointed oi^t* Seripiia tson- 

trihutiona' vij^re wade at ages, vhen' these same children, transported to .our 

\ * ■ * ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

own era, 'might have fmi*»d \theouielvea tn elonentary achools, or. even in kinder 

gartenji ^nd nursery schooli^, For^eKanple, Haydn pil^'pyed and coopoaed at 

aix;;^ Mo*art, vho composed at; four, was on tour at age aixi Chopin playcN* . 

in 4Juhlic at flight, Mendelasohn at nine, and Schuh«i^t %^en he vas twelve. 

Verdi, Debussy, Dvorak, and Wagner all played, composed, and conducted 

their own works between the ages of; six and Seventeen. These e:xa»Bples 

{torn the ^ield of musi^could be du^licafed by csxamples frbm many other 

fields » • * 

Not all" gifted peraons attain the levels of distinction attained by 



those mentioned above, of course. But imong the gifted are thousands who 



are capable of outstanding con tribut lone. Whether their abilities develop- 
fully 4«p»nd» in larga maa^ure on thmx^ f^ucational opportunities* The 
experiences of the wen cited by Cox ei^d Pre^j^ey \>p&x significant iiaplloatlons 



for present-day, scho|>ls« For all of tli^em, similar learni^K conditions pre- 
vailed. Their abilities were noted wheii they were young, 'their talents 
wer<» carfefully nourished, and they were given every encpur«agenent to develop 

their special abilities. There is no record of parents discouraging these 

» \ ' .' * 

/ 



gifted offspring from pursuit of thulr ^nter«8^«' of fftur that th<»y^ 

would b« limiting their social development. Tbe young were allowed to* 
concentrate lat|Mi»lv«ly without adult prescription of content and .»cii€dul€» 

••^ * I • % 

with -elve reeult that th«y developed lasting commttiaent fcft-* their particular 
field iiijaoiaplishment. It i« intereatl^^ to^ spefcul^te" on the prohahlS 
«4i*j»i:m«nt of a, young Bi»et or Mojsart, t>r a young G«u»» or GaMl©o, to a 

. ' ' -'i' J ' '* . ' 

mcHdfeji^n aehooi id.th its aet couraea x>f study^y full'^ehedulea, and large^ f 



cla«»ea. We may wsKider whether ^Causa* would have Jivade his creativfe x^pn* 



^.^ibutloiis to mathetotieal knowledge* or Gal^liao^^'to s^lenct; Pt yhf tta^i; j 

• " /^^ * »j ^ ^ ^ 

before thev attained the age of high school completion. '* " ' . 

The liykatory of mankind is filled with Recounts pf contributions 'made 

\'' ' \ * _ ^ ■ / • * ' 

and- yoraen. .Had it not been for ! individuals like Michelangelo, 

Thomaa J4f f ers^B, Paataur, Madame. Curie, •Gaadhd^ iepd count leaa >oth^ai 

tha vary atructuro of aoci^ty imd -iumari a^^iscanca would be radlcarlly . 



dif f arattt, ^ . - v 

All of tha paraona maat^^oned provad thaoyftelv^a *tK)cough i^ccompliah*- 

* . • \ / - 

manta of laatitig v-alua* Talw-ta llk« their»\^hould he f outjd in mltlplaa ^ !^ 
vlthin the vastly latgar nimBera tof roodarn society * And thay can ba« Xha 
quaatlon ia not wnathar talenta can ba encouraged *^and nurtured* Every 
adult, parent or teAchter, who contributaa to 'the education of the young . ^ 
ifhould be aatlafled wit^ nothing laaa tl^an full' opportunity for a,ll cjiildran 
with axtradordlnary potential • • . . . 



CAN m tVSD rm gifted iOtb mENTBDt* 

th« im»w«i; i# y«», ^iveo the vlll to 4o »P* otf tedneas is not a 

/* - • 

aiX«t«rl<HiA <iuality vhich eludes id«nt:ificat:ioai, Th« problem. i» not one 
of inability to identify the gifted, but rather oi\e of priority. Most of 
the time sp^iit by school psychologists (where they exist at all) is 
assigned to the handicapped and to behavior problems. Little time «A8 
allocated to the gifted* .Most school systems rely totallj? on group 
tests because of costs; and since group* testis fail to measure many gifted 
diildren and particularly those with high abilities , fully half of the gifted > , 
remyain unknown. Group tests we even less useful for identifying the ' 
•gifted' in the primary grades, since many children 'have had no experience 
in a tea tingf situation. At this level especially, the test items in the 
usual group test do not test g:^Efted children adequately. In ojMiy schools^ 
tests are not even used before t^ird grade* .Teachers may, nominate children 
for individual testing y but their requests frequently canliot be met* 
And If parents ask that tlielr children be tested » they may well run,^ 

the risk of being seen as "pushy*" "Yet, parents h^ve a responsibility 

' ■ • ' , * J ' * ■ 

to alert the school. As Jacobs "(4) has pointed out, at' the early schooi v - 
levels parents are better able to identify children as« gifted than are their 

* 

teachers # ^ ^ w ^ » * 

Many stuSies have pointed out that either group testa or teachers 

_ i ,i. ,,. ..■,„„ I „■ ...n 1 . , I i . I , 

♦Parents and^jsducaters who are interested l^.^reading further on Identification 
will find the following publication us«tful^' MartinsonTRTXr^- ^ Identification 
of the Gifted and* Talented . Ventura, California: Ventura County Superi 
of Schools, 1974. The manual has secMons on issues, creativity, *identif ication- 
of economically disadvantaged cKilB'fen, and man^ other subjects » V 




who- u«« ch«ck lists of characc«ri8tia« of the gifted successfully nominate 
only about half of the gifted who can be found when individual tests are 
us«d, and the same is..t:rue of those who rank' unusualljj high on creativity ^ 
"^ests* * ■ , i / 

tha )pm^ mea»ur« <?f potential is i^e individual test ^nd individual 

study* Individual testing is expensive, When patents request tests, 

i ' ^'^ ^ 

1 it is halpful to the school if they provide specific evidence of giftedness, 

such as notations on preschool reading^ early talking, unusual words or 

, questions, musical talent, advanced mathmatical ability, with specimens of ^ 

highly advanced art products or of unusually advanced interests ♦ The child' 

who was int€srested in^ classes of butterflies as a three^-year'-old and the 

five-year-old who is fascinated by dinosaurs a^d has read about them 

are examples • Chances are good that school personnel will listen if given 

' • \ ■ : ■ ■ " . 

I specifics and will follow through with a\comprehensive individual study • 
of the child and his nee<is« 

Much skepticism related, to^ identification of the\ gifted and talented 
has been generated by popular articles on differences between tests/ of 
intelligence and creativity. Much of .that controversy has subsided with the 
growing reallocation that true <^eativity' requires high ability ^ and that 
abilities are not necessarily /separated • While tests gf creativity for 
children are still in the research stage, nevertheless creativity can be 
^flentified in the products of children. The child who produces a h^^autiful 
poem, writes wonderfully mature plays, paints highly * aesthetic axwi' ^ 
iroaginatlve pictures, comes up with an advanced philosophical statement^ 
r Invents, builds his own computer, or thinks of an excellent way to solve 

\^ long-standing cosmunlty problem is obviously creative. 



Clft«i4 chiJaren «ome from all raeta, crccd«,"..in4 economic clrcuawtancea. 
TaXentt are not confta«d to suburbia; altbough this Is assumed byaone 
persons, • But we have only to look at eminent 'adults to know that such an 
assumption is untrue. More is said about this in Chapter 3, / 
• Giftedncss is a term which describes unusually advanced growth in 



various facets of human developmervt. From major » research studies we have 

learned enough about the traits of the gifted to describe a gifted 
T)opulation in academic^ psychological, physical, and social terms. Since 
the descriptions 'refer to total populations, any gifted, individual vill 
differ in aome respect. The descriptions are usef^il, however, as a way/ 
of comparing an individual to a gifted population as a whole to the 
average population. In later sections we will ta^e a l0)|K «t sqqe of these 
descriptions /.v^ . . ♦ , 

WHAT CAN WE EXPECT ACADEMICALLY? 

Numerous studies have shown that gifted children, as a group, mature 
in intellectual and academic areas far earlier than the average. Although 
not all gifted children have tatsght themselves to read prior to school entry 
more tjian half have, and some have read as early as age two. (7) 
Parents often recognize early indications of Interest In reading^-when - 
children ask what certain letters are or identify similarities in sound. 
Many gifted children enter school with no need ^f or, formal Instruction in 
reading and actually are hampered in leamirtg- by- such l^nstruction. 

bif tedness is a growth phenomenon and d!>es not appear at a designated 

k 

* 

age. If the gifted child la ]|iven dpportunities to leam^ he will con- 
sistently accumulate, more academic skill and knowledge than the average and 
as a c^nsequenca, will (or should) differ more and more from hi^ age group 



7 ' 



as he progresses . This has been found i2ven in :groups where no parricnlar 
attention ha^ b^en giverj' to t)\e gifted because maay gif tgd children read 
and learn independently* Thu^t^ groups of six-year-olds, attain tihe academic 
level of eight- to nirfe-vear-olds; half of the gif ted ten^-and 'eleven- 
year-olda are beyoivd the acadaalc le'^^el of seven teieH-year-^olds^ altd bo on* . (7) 
The academic level o< the gifted does not reveal th& true potential of • 
individuals, how«v«r, or the rich diversity of their interests. "Even in 

■ • . . 

very young children we find much eyidenc^y: - ' 

n • ' ^ <^ ; 

— "Eric, who was in kiodergarten,. loved music an<l had his ovtx classical 
record collection* Because the composers' names, like Shostakavich, 

. Mdussorgsky, or Villa. Loboa, were- diifficuit for Mm to- spell, he catalo^iaed 
his records by numbers and \ref erred to them in this way. ©ne evening the" 

/family was out shopping; when Eric heard music coming from a store, he 

' exclai«ed with deligut, "They're playing Number "401" 



—Wayne, also in kindergarten, had been referred to tM school psychologist 
as a problem child. He was not interested in the classroop activi-ties an<i 
refused to take part. The psychologist saw hip several tm&& in the class- 
room and then took him to her office to test him, or as she said,* to' "play 
g^mes." Asf they entered the office, she hung a sign in cursive writing, 
^"Testlng. Do Not Disturb." Vayne glanced at it and said indigi>antly , 
"Well! If we're going to be testing, why did you say we were going to play , 
games?" | 

..■*«■- 

— Katlxerine was tested by the psychologist, who did not use /any special 
precautions to conceal the t^st maijual from her since the chilA was in / 
kindergarten. " Flrtally, when ,Katherine was given an item whicl^ »required that 
she repeat a series of digits^ she said, "I think I should te.j.1 you, that I \ 
can read upsidlj down." ^s- . 

— Wendy, age six, had many interests. She enjoyed reading opera 
librettog' arid regarded Turandot and Tosca as special ifavorl^es. Although 
she planned. to become anr opera singer, she also loved histop, magic, and 
geography. She enjoyed giving reports on far-off lands, locating the 
countries on tlie map for her classmates, and telling them of strange 
animals and customs. ) ' 

/ ' 

— Kenny was described by his first-grade teacher as very outgoing, 
a born leader, entbusiastic and bubbling ove? with interests, who enjoyed 
music and had boundless curiosity about everything. His vocabulary was 
excellent? his memory, remarkable. His particular skill was in problem 
, solving: applying insight and coming up with the answer. 



AXthiough chiljdran vere v^ry young an4 had hmrx iti school for 

a sho rt tj m^i they vera nltek^y learAing vlth considerable ltidepfndanc«> 



f'^r* fur ^Wadvof th^ir classmates in a variety of accomplishments > 
\ ■■ ' • • • 

^ exhibited wide intert»BtB» and Iti some cas^s^, already ver© putBuitig special 
^^^in tercets in de^h. ^ , 

\c,,5^^Early ^^^^^disnc^^s of individual competence^ are substantiated by ^roup 
lachieveroent tests (7): In a large population of more than one hundred 
gifted f irst^-^rade cl^ildren, t^e averag e performance in reading %?as at mid-^ 
third and beginning fourth^gradefi levela ixi two aection of a well-*known 
standardi^:ed test** Similar competence was displayed by their performance - 
on an arithmetic test. • ^ 

^ Even more striking evidence of unusual achiev^ent comas from atudy 
of those who scored highest* All of the upper fourth of first*^grade 
gifted pupfis were equal to the level of children in mid-year of ' the fourth 
grade, and some firsts-grade children had reached a level of eighth ^rade- 
For all of th(fse children, learning content at the first-grade level Is 
useless* ' ~ . C ' ' 

s 

The picture is similar at other grade levels,- (7) " Three fourths, of 
gifted fifth- and sixth-grade pupils were at or bevond tenth-gradp lev<>l; 
thre^Vfoijrths of. gif,ted eighth-'grade pupils were beyond the 'evel of college 
freshmen; ^nd nearly all gilinted eleventh- and twelf th--grade gifted pupils 
were beyond college sophomore level. When a group ot high school seniors 



^ <^ates Primary Re a din g Te:st: ^ ' Tests used* for pupils in grades five 
throa^3|^ twirlve- were Sequential Teats of Educational Pr ogress . The 
Gt ^^ ^^^^ R ecord Examinat ion was used with the high school senior students*/ 



lb 



cook a "battery o.f ' examinations d««igned for college graduate school ad- 
miiwlon, th«y surpaased th« achievement of college aenior^ in all aubj«cts. 
In one fiel4» they surpasied th^ average of collage seniors who had taken' 
their, major' in that tieldl , ' • ■ • 

Again, the academit" prowesa of the gifted is clear, hut the versutiUty • , 

^ \ ^. \/ 

and breadth of interests are obscured by group da^a. .Frequently, as glf?red~^ 

V ■ ' 

\^hildren grow older; they satisfy their boundless curiosity in a^'ta pursuit 

spipcial interests. The range Is apparent in the following account 

\ \ ■ \ 

VT:lt\cn\ by a 'teacher': . 

Greg was especially interested in ma^thematics and science when he 
was in the fifth grade. He did individ'ual study of geometric forms, 
and laade. careful illustrations of his findings on the disnensionf ot v 
'--i circles, triangles, trapezoids, and cylinders. In a special study 
of the life cycle of gerbils, he kept careful records of weight, 
length, photographed their development at various stages, analyzed 
the effect of fpod on growth, studied the effects of temperature on 
behavior, and read everything that he could send for or get from <the 
library. He illustrated his project with special diagrams and charts, 
all meticulously labeled* 

He displayed also considerable talent in the arts^> apart from the 
graphic. His paintings were considered outstanding by the art supervisor, 
- who described them "as original and creative. He played the oboe with 
• unusual skill and several times performed as a soloist before school and 
adult groups, ' ' 

Greg was a good athlete as well and was well liked by oth^frs. 
He especially enjoyed baseball and was an tsxcellent pitcher. 

In the classroom he was an excelleavt student in all areas. He 
worked well>ith 'oth«rs and was well liked by the group,' as shown by 
the fact that be was uhosen class president. 

His fund of informafiion was amazing, extending into many fields. 
Other children frequently looked to him for assistaiice on topics, where 
' they needed specific help.. 

The extensive Interests of some gifted children may cause* -concern that 

they are dabbling without depth or that they are overextending and exhausting . 

themselves. The middle-gradp years often are a time of wide-ranging activities, 

however, and if the cMld Is choosing the activities rather than being schetjijled 

into them by a demanding ndult, there is little danger that he will overexert 



\ * 10 . 

liia«elf « Wtu^ may appear to be vork to an adi^J.* may be seen as fun by the 
child, Mai^ gifted childT«i\ have worked out detailed activity acbedulea for 
th«ns«Xva8»*in\ordidr to satisfy their dealr«,s, and have diBpatehed »an overwhela 

Ing number of activitiea wi"thout any sign vf fatigue or aatiation. 

/ r • . . ' 

Of tfen these children center on a given topic and Btudy intensively, 

Nto the exclusion of anything else, for a long period of time. \ Thus, 

\ ■ • 

dinosaai*» were the major interest of one primaify child; two yeard^later 
be abandoned this field for auto mechanics, later he wsas immersed tn a 
Study of aviation^ and atill Xate^, his interest in learnliifi tovpiay the 
bagpipes led to an avid interest in Scottish, history. 

Some gift^ children follow .a given field of iateres"^ faithfully and' 

/ ' ' ' V • ■ ' • . 

consistently,, while at the same time acquiring a wide repertoire cf ekill 
and knowledijeHki^ther fields. Roger, for exatnple, was knowa mi a. mathe- 
.matician throughout his^ chool career. By the time he was' twelve, h^Miad " '-^ 
absorbed everything that was -taught, in that subject, not o:aly at his 
ownschoi^ 'but also at the high school. He worked tutorially with the head 
of the local college mathematics depa^^tment, passed ^1 of the college cours'es 
with jijlstinction, and went on to study^by correspondence. Re completed many 
more high school courses than the basic^ requirements, entered the university 
early, and speclplized in theoretical mathematics. —.^-^ 

Other gifted children may have chosen their careers early in life. It 
is not unusual ^or gifted, children in ti>e earli<5st school years to talk of 

. * \ N - 

,their college and career plans.- A f irsf-grade ^hild may tell about systemati 
^ving his money so that he can go to college and become a doctor.* 

Often career choices result from concern for society. . One high schoc 
senior had established a rigorous Independent study schedule for himse] 
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in our jtoveniment, and he antendft4 to prepare liljaa«lf» thoroughly so that 
he could one day nm for the tJrilted States Senate » Another high school 
atudent, a Junior, wa« sufficiently skilled in xuau^uter t:echnology that he 
vas teaching a courae to highly gifted aophomores . Bis Intereat in in- 
formation processing waa related to his eventual academic" goal of a Ph.l), / 
in Edxscation* His ^:ar^»er po^rpoi^o was to create a school with a free 
liaarnitig <^nviroiment , one which would allow atxidents t0 learn without 
restriction. . " . 

Academically, the advanced learning of the gifted la accompanied by 
acquisition of loiowledge in many fields. Often the gifted follow special 
fielda of inCereat with a zeal unheard of in other children of their age. 
TThe result la oucstanding academic achlevemerlt and remarkahle funda of 
information. The result also is chat these children are far beyond the.^ 
need for m^sat of the typical classroom content. ^ 

mm ARE laip I-ike psychologically? ■ ' 

Here we have an area of growth that has heen-- largely ignored or mis- 
understood. Misunderstanding frequently comes from the assumption that ■> 
a law of coiapenaacion operates so that a child who is advanced in one area 
ia assumed to be average or not advaqjced in another. Thus, we have the common 

J 

I ■ - f 

f«ar expressed that a gifted child is "immature " and tfiat he will suffer . 

\ , ' / ' » 

\,if he i« allowed to follow his academic inclinations and skip a grade or 

two. 

In an extensive survey conducted by Qne p'f the authors 'two decades^ 
ago* school administrators expressed aljmoat total opposition to acceleration 
of^the gifted, citing as their Jeason a belief that the gifted nre better 
off with their chro^iologicax ^^ers\ Whiles this attitude, has - '.v.nged somewhat. 
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school '^crsQxmal still ar« overly consetvative about either advmc«netit 
into higher grades 'or about .the use of appropriately advanced content. , 
Acceleration was still opposed as a practice in more than 80* percent of 13. S. 
achoola in 1972 (1) . A usual arrangement has been to advance & child into 
a group vhich is one year elder or to allow him to use content which is 
one^year advanced, Ke^ther. aracangement is a' satisfactory solution. 

While there are vast individual differences among the gifted in 
psychological growth a» there are in, academi^ growth, a general advance 
pattern of growth prevails. That is, the.gif^:ed child usually is advanced 
psychologically as well as academically,^ It is true that some gifted 
children may ^e psychologically immature, but this is not true of 'the gifted 
in general. 

What is the evidence? Persons who have worked extensively with the 
gifted on a professional "basis typically ^describe them in the following 
terms: Independent in thought , perceptive , concerned about the truth , per- 
'Sis t e; nt , ffonscientious . - devoted to distant goals , questioning , inquisitive . 
Interested lii^the unuaual » critical thinker > invent Ive ^ intense pover of 
coneentration , long attention span ^ aensitive ^ empathic toward btliers ^ % 
ldeallatic » In diyidualiatic in Work preference , self-reliant ^ versatile ^ 
These are not adject Ivea which describe the psychologically itnmature* 
Rather, the opposite is trueT Many of thes6 terms t while descriptive of 
the original, creative person,, also do not describe the person who fits 
comtortably or productively into ^he usual group pattern. As Drevdahl put . 
it, the g:^ted, creative individual does not have the traits that would 
make him, a successful salesman (3)* 

The general traits lasted above have been found consistently in 
psychological studies of high schoo^v- college, and adult gifted persons, 

22 ■ . 
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l,arg«-9C<il« «tudie« have inaieated more Inventiveness, imagination, ^phasls 
on the th«oret;ical and aesthetic rather than the utilitarian, idealism,- ^ 
independence, positive self '-concept, less concern witlj ctjnvention, and more 
^creativity in the gifted than in the average population. ^ Anne Roe, in an 
exhaustive atudy of eminent sclentiata , f ound^ them to be Independent, auto<- 
nowous, Ahd happily satisfied with the pursuit of their interests <12). ' 

The general portrait* of the gifted In adult studies Is of well- 
adjusted, self-propelling, creative, tajsk-orlented, socially concerned and 
^idealistic, independent persons who reject conformity for the sake of 
popularity, yet who; possee^^ unusually high Ideals and social' values. 

less has been written of the psychological traits of gifted children 
at the pre-hi^h school level, probably because of the lack of standardized 
te,sta of psychological traits for younger children. Perhaps because of -the 
lack of well-publicized data, people have not applied their thinking about_ 
psychological qualities of older gifted persons to younger i^eople as well, 
Psychological' traits evolve rather than spring forth suddenly atl a time of 
psychological testing , or personality study. The autonomous gifted person 
vbo Is persistent In purauit of his goals > who likes to pursue uncorono^ ideas 



who is original, creative, and inquisitive, undoubtedly also5^|^s such a 
person as a cblld, and as a child, different substantially from hla^aga <{. 



matea in many ways. 



The earlier capacity o€ the gifted' for self-direction has been noted 
many times by teachers who have de^crlb^ gifted <^hildren in the beginning 
school years as productive and persistent, autonomous researchers and 
creators. Their, attention spans afe long. The early capacity for autonomy 
also can be inferred from downward projection of the results of tests. In 
the research istudy referred to earlier, personality test designed for 



\ 

adults vm uaed with gifted eis^'tli-sJ-ad« btjya and ftirls, (7)* CuwparlHtrn 



of th« results rftveal«d a mumb«r of interestlpg facts. The giftad Ijoys and 
girl* wtfre far »nor« i'ik« gifted high school aad college youth than their 



own *ga group. They attained tht same levels of maturity on scales measur- 

tolerance, self -acceptance , aelf*-|6ntrol^ ve ll-bein^ ^ co ncgrn for others , > 

llexlhili t y; , indepgntfence , social presfent^e , f«Byon«ibility: , and others as" 

those 'attained by students' years oWer-than they vere. On the scale measur- 

ing rcsponsibilty, the gifted eighth-grade hoys .suiTjassed the level attained 

by "a.grou|) of successful business ^ecutives. > ' . 

Because the gifted are so mature psychologically as veil as academically, 

I 

roaj^y of Ghero can easily handle early responsibility aad independence, 
Itv is reasonable -also to accept the desire of even very young gifted ) 
cbildren to pursue special interests persistently and at length. As long 
as a child wishes to delve into a subj^ect of -interest, ^should be encouraged » 
despite Mb age. 
WItL THEY 'be maladjusted? - 

The previously mentioned traits of. independence of thought , persistence 
of/inter<^sts^ and possible nonconformity can be socially uncomfortable, traits— 
abrasive in settings \<»here they are seen as unconventlonalTi- Bees^use the^ 

* 

interests of gifted persons often do differ from those of the average 
person, the gifted mayo be regarded as socially maladjusted or unacceptable 
In certain group^. Yet this is not a valid assumption when applied to 
the gifted as a population, ' • , 

hear generalizations about the gif-ted irAde on the basis of f ambus 



* California Psychological Inventory 
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io!divtd««l» vh^ 4mlt with usual social imvoiy«ffl©ntf dladainf ully, 
Eln«teiii 'w«« th« aubjcct ft many itorieTa on ttit« poiGt./ George Barnard 
Shaw viis flnoch«r* 

tScneraUxatlotxa alsn can T^e made in th« ocheir dii^actlon. Many in* 

. \ ' - 

•tancea of great social and peraonal senaitivity can be fnund in stories 



about /Elaanor Rooaevelt, for example* Vhm omet obaajjves the beh^ivi«r of* 
highly gifted paraona*- one Is impressed by th^fact p^at the gifted 
frei^iuantly make adaptations to the pther peri^on and /his concern. The 



gifted person typically discusses topics of interest to oiihars thither than 
talk about his own special interests, often to fdnd a mjtual groaijd for 



conianunieation. ' l^ie burden of relating to others usually is assumed hy the 
gifted'; rarely is the reverse true, except in selected groups. The character- 
istic skill with which the* gifted person relates to others is a typical 
-indication of , his social sensitivity ajid empathy. 

The gifted are generally popular in a social group. The fact that they 
are- well accepted and. well adjusted even in situations where no special 
opportunities are available to them /is an Indication of how well they, assess 
a given situation sn^ adapt to ity/ The problem lies ii) the fact that ' . ■ 
society has not accepted its responsibility for adaptation to the gifted. 

Studies which have been made of the social adjustment of the gifted 
at «chool level also have shown that they are better accepted than the 
average* as a group. They are chosen as class and school leaders and take 
responsibile rcles in activities. Although gifted children at the kinder- 
garcen level have more ,#robleras than older gifted childriiu, according to 
their teachers, they still are rated as better adjusted, than the average. 
The likelihood is that the gifted kindergarten child has not learned to 
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*daft to th«*r««i4ti«s of school «xi»t«nc«, or to ««c ^^«pi:able swsscitut« 
in««a» for vemting hl» ftustratioivi* Wh«» «ctivi«iea"^ th«k kiiid«rg«rt«n j» 

imiiit«r««tlns to hlJa» h« i^m XSkely to voice hie ^3aplea8uir« or to 
r<»si»t 'in 4ir«ct ways ruthar tfeati to k»ep^etlll, \*ithdraw, 6t read a book. 

ActuAl dociaX adjustmart »uat be evaluated oti bases other than 
popi^larity with a given ^ge group* tSlftifed ind^iduala often n«od relatively 
f«w social contacts, or benefit most from conjtacts with older parsons who 
h^^^fi values and interaats sliailar to their o(m. The gifted chpild t^nda to 
•cilooae companions older than he is*. His r«!a«l friendships mmy he with thos^ 
few who share his interests, and if an adult equates popularity with tj^umbei 
of friends, he may be perturbed about th^ limited social interests that 
some gifted youth have. The real evldem:e of adjustment li«s in whether 
the gifted child has a healthy self-concept. If he is overly involved in- 
gaining the approval of large numbers of his chronological age-mate4i, he is 

i 

mor^*- likely to lack self**asBurance than if he is free to rel^e to a 
rang© of people on the basi^ ot common int crests ^ 

On* added comment — oCiC:asionally the gtf^d ch^.ld encounters difficulty^ 
because of his early concern with social problems and with ethics. The- 
gifted, as a group, depart earlier from self-concern to concern for others. 
They tend to be idealistic and often insist on answers to uncomfortable 
questions* The Very young child who wants to know why the oil companies 
are allowed to drill off-shore wells when birds die, or asks why we are stilly 
sendiiQ^ar materiel which is used to kill defenseless people^ wants a response 
not an evasion. He may question his parents' religious beliefs and want to 
explore alteniatlve beliefs. He may want to know why a politician is given 
a suspended sentence for ^raft, while a thief from a minority group gets • ' 
# • .. ■ • i 



y«ar» for ann«d robbery* H« .w411 mt accept, ?'B«<jau9e I a aid «b*" %f ^, 
«tp«ct;i i|«rlou« que«tlon9, av©n though the questions are'nof typiCaJ, of hts 
a«« uroup, laid honest a»«wftr« »hou3S' alvaya he giy48n,' . • ' , . 

'The goal la not fitting 'the child to a Jiroup a» a; compronialna, 
queationlng member but rather encouraging the.nhll^ to deye^op ae » potentially 
valuable contributor to aociety. The truly aociall'^ adjusted gifted, chll^ via . 
6n6 Who can use\hl» capacities for the. conatructive aajrlyal^. and aojlution.or 
p»Qbl*2iwi rather than suppreaaing them and pretendihg that thoy do not exist. 
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Gifted Chlldron and Their ^Experiences in School ^ " . . 

The experioncea of children In school vary widely, but: «o«e are the 

cmmm lot of- the gifted. The accounts Iwhich follow 'illuatratc these- • 

experiences andsRrovide further information on the^raits of the^glftM. 

kmA ' • ' ' ' ■ 

When Karla was young, she was .fortunate enough to enter a coun.try 
school „„one of -thoae increasingly raste schools which are small and wulti- 
graded She was. also fortunate to ha*e as « teacher an elderly but bright 
and dynamic teacher who had retired fi/oo a career as county superintendent 
of schools. Kate, as she' was called behind her back by the children and . 
to her face by the parents, was somewhat formal in her approach to learn- 
ing bu,t flexible enough to allow, children to work across- grade bar;;ieira. 

On the first day of school, Karla read through the'p,teprlmer, primer,* 
and firat-grade hooka. ^Ich were 'available and* set them aside, Whea^ 
Kate asked her why she had put the books' 4own, she said,) "I've read all • » 
of them»" Kate checked /and found Chat she not only could read these* books ' 
but also books for mlddle and . vpper-grade children. From that day on, 
Karla toojt part ih all group a^itivil^ea. She "-Audited" the curriculum 
of allxei^ht grades, read freeTy and widely, parti-cipated in the multi- 
age play Activities, experimented in thenar ts, and generally had a good 
tlJBie. . » 

Il was when she entered .an .urban Sj^cond-grade class that « 
things began change. No longfer were wide options avallahle to her, ^ 
and she began to participate In group actiivltlcs whl.ch placed little or • 
no denand on her abilities. Although she'had read .Ch<^ texts long ago, she 
read, them again. She turned in pajJ^rs for spellln*g and arlthjnetic because 
they were assigned and becauae she ^assumed that the teacher, whom she 
.wanted to please, wanted them. > . 
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The teacher proudly told Kar^*B toother' at Open Housa that Karla 
wa^-ln the top readitjg group. Karla *s mother, also a teacher, refrained, 
with mixed feelings, from telling her that Karla was reading Kipling and 
adult-leVel books at home. 

Throughout her elementary years, Karla was, regarded. as a "top" 
student, hut no special provisions were made for her. Her real education 
crae from avid reading. Some of her first problems also came from this 
intense ijiteres{:; although Kate^s school" was only a block. from hey home, 
she wife late every day. She habitu^7> immersed herself in science books 
and left for school at a sprint as the. bell started to ring. . Fortunately* 
Kate knew the reason and bent the^ules a little. 



In the, seventh grade, Karla, who had hecome an eAce^lent pianist, 
asked to leiam the dtcordlan. In a few days, she had developed consider^le 
skill. She wanted to learn this 'instrument because it was popular wlthiher 
classmates, and, she sav- it as an avenue to acceptance and status. She also 
joined a small singing group for the same reason and became a close , friend 
of several of the participants. 

The next year produced a crisis for Karla. The mathematics teacher, 
who was a casual friend of tKe family, was known by the students and 
facultyas a hard task-master. He "worked with his entire class at once, 
expecting every child to compete with all of the others. One of his favorite 
means for maintaining close attention was to call on s4;udents to work 
difficult problems before the class. When the students failed, he would 
select others, call on- them one by .one, and then 'say, "OK, Karla, show them 
how to work it," or "Karla, you'll' have to do it for t\em." 

Karla, who was far mor^e sensitive to the feeling^ of those who failed 
tham he was and who was resentful of the role in which he had cast her,- 
pleaded with her mother to arrange a transfer to the adjacent community. 
This' was done. ■ ' • , 

Her proW-eros did not end there, however. ' She found that one teacher* 

did not know his subject, and she faced the dilemma of confrontation or 

adaptation to hid concepts.. sHe had been assigned to teach English, apparently 

witRsut the necessary preparip/ion. Karla tried to question one or two of 

*hl8. erroneous statements prlyaxely but encountered flat resistance. She 

then talked over the problem i?Jtlt members of her family and decided that 

she would hand in papers to ttr. Allen, done according to the errors of Mr. 

•Allen, «ince.she was trying for a perfect A grade record and eventual 

scholarships, 'She resented the compromise but said -that Mr. Allen plainly 

didn't know, didn't want to learn-, -and he might punish her by lowering her 

g^rades, ju«»tly or not. / 

' • ' i 

Throughput her secondary school career, ^Kar la took extra courses and 
took' part in a wide range of activities. The one course that she avoided 
was journalise although she especially enjoyed siting and thought she would 
like it., It was well known that only the editors of the school paper, and the 
annual received A's, and Karla was unwilling to risk a ^ and -possible 
loss of a scholarship. The 4ecision was wise, in a way, 'since she j;^ceived 

. ■ • - . * m 
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A fuXX fiauir^yeiir «cholar«hlp at one of the beat unlv^traitlea in the 
cottfttry * In «noth«r it iB tpo bad that"' a^prominlng young person 
^muat jfty ol d^a jp o t (mt ialXv interesting course >ecau»e Af punitive grad- 
ing pricticeiX ♦ ^ 

"S^rla herself regards her school years as a continuous process of 
adaptation to requirwientsi sn^ met th^ and put" in the time. Rarely 
did she have tijae to learn fre^y% , She was not unhappy because she ^ 
genuinely liked others and adapted to them^. She was popular with both 
*boys and girls and had several close friends who eventually entered t:he 
same university she did* ^ 

• • 

Frobjsbly the school nmde little educational impact on her but 

served iixstead as a setting in which she spent time with others as she 

grew up. In a Sianset the impact was negative because Kafrla found that some 

of her dilatory behavior md poor work habits later created difficulties 

for her* especially when she encountered the freedom of the graduate school* 

ft 

JQHN» 

John first became known to the persons who described him when he 
entered their school as a sixth-^grade pupil** John had mixed reactions to 
his teachers* He liked his math teacher because he never used the book, 
used mimeographed sheets > and conducted relays at the blackboard. His 
science reacher was dullj and the studiints made a game of gradually 
changing^ the subject to interesting i^scusslons; John f requently was 
aasi^^ned sentences to write twenty**flve times, but he^ relied on the teacher's 
forgetfulness and usually avoided the task* ♦ 

For a while they had another teacher who was a substitute for one who 
married and moved away, and John said that he and his friends ''goofed off" 
and were rowdy because she treated them like kindergarteners* A new teacher 
was imich better^ and John was delighted with the opportunity to make creative 
hook reports* 

During the sixth grade he fell ,ln love for the first time; he asked 
the girl' to *'go steady'* and she. accepted He fiound it difficult to talk 
with Mary, however, and ruefully said that she must have been extremely 
bored with his discourses on Communism* ^ 

John had a number of friends, and apparently was well liked » He told, 
however, of his first venture into politics, when he ran for a class office 
md was badly defeated* ' 

In the seventh grade» John expressed his dislikes as memorls&ation 



* The information on ''John" la taken from information furnished by 
one of his teachers, Barbard Covey* The study ^which Includes John's history 
is 'listed in the bibliography (9) * 
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of dialogues and persona^ censure from' one teacher. Ha liked one teacher 
who made the students think and held intere«tl^g .discussions o^T-rsurrent 
issues; <^nothef taught tHcm to expuess idcds in^inmilas; JoKn always 
did his homework In class the day it was due, meanwhile J^yin* tp ^ 
convince the teacher thct he didn't do so t>y going to the l>oa\rd and 
solving problems from t^ie assigned work while he was thAra. /John got 
away with it because, accordlTng to 'him, fhe pace of the-'clas^ was slow. 
He described it as beyond half of the class and' below the others, 

John was , characterised by one of bis eighth-grade teachers as an 
intellectual aesthete, isolated and meditative, with- standards of excellence 
for himself that far exceeded any standards commonly .set by teachers. She 
also called him a voluble extrovert, stormy «nd Impetuous, with the soul of 
a paetia who could be a veritable devil in a classroom situation. 

This teacher found him more stlatjilating to talk to than ninety percent 
of her adult friends. He had read widely from works .such as those of 
Stephen Crane, Samuel Beckett, Kafka, Orwell, and- Emerson; knew a great 
deal of science ranging from botany to archaeology; and was knowledgeable 
in history and current issues. He could discuss the relationships <^f music, 
literature, and pMlosophy in various hl3.torlcal periods , Although -he had 
succeeded in educating himself better than many adults, he had been 
' accelerated only one year In school. 

John's 1 eal lov^ was creative writing, and as an. eighth-grade student, 
he wrote prollflcally. The following is a sample: 

. .. -THE FOREST 



The forest appeared 
a thick" wall 
of separate and 
separated trees. 
Green hung 
on dark branches, 
branches tne color 
of. the soil beneath. 
The humus 

crackly with freshly 

fallen needles 

was a m^it 

of moist tieath. 

The stars wearily 

faded 

from the sky . , 
or Che fragments of the sky 
as seen from the forest. 
The sun would soon 
rise. 
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The forest wpuld change its 
alias of death 
to the iny»teriou« twilight 

of life* . > / 

But now stood the forest, ' 
Introverted, 
Vhsorbed in spiiujing 
ihrough Bpace 

at speeds unknown and unseen f 
in the 

Antepurgatory of non-^exlstence 
, • Foreyer* 

Other teachers with whom John had contact during the intenaediate 
school period had mixed reactions to him. The library teacher castigated^ 
him for refusing to do routine tasks; she often found him in a comer 
reading instead* Another s^w him as disorganized and as an immature^ 
disr<<fptive student who needled teachers by competing with them** A science 
teacher cowmented on»his high intellectual capacity and reasoning power 
but criticized him fpr wanting to work only on projects that interested 
him* He felt that John lacked drive and follow-through* 

In high school,.^ John went through a crisis period during which he found 
all school completely irrelevant/ and as a result, he decided to drop out 
and try to attend continuation school* Although the continuation school 
was dj&signed for stu<Jents who hdTd left school because of a variety of prob-- ; 
lems. John felt that the flexible curriculum and availabljf.ity of free time 
would enable him to learn without interference. Since the available resources 
were not designed for a student of John*s intellectual capacity, John's 
solution probably would have led to complete" ^withdrawal,. 

Finally, a ptDfessor at a neighboring college learned about John and • 
^invited him and hi^ parents to the college to discuss early entry, des-- \ 
pite the fact that; he had not finished high schools After ^ome planning, 
John entered college and initiated a busily successful program of studies' 

and partciipatlon in theatre production* \ 

\ 

The evidence in John's background suggests strongly that he has f 
progressed already beyond the need for many of the standard college and 
university requirements* Because schools at this level also contain macW 
rigidity justified in the name of ''standards and requirements/' he • 
undoubtedly will continue to make adaptations, if he remains in school* 1 

KAtlE ^7 ^ 

Malle is black, and her school experiences unfortunately a^e typic<a^l 
of tho^ie who live in many ghettos based on color cleavages* The school ? 
system which she attends directs its principal efforts toward remedial ^ 
teachings Attention is cdncentrated on slow learners and bringing the 
school population "up to the norm/' The expectations of the school pert- 
sonnel are that the vast maj<^rity of the students will terminatte their 
education at high school completion unless they drop out, and that only 
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oc^««iotMil atwd«nt# will entei? afty college other than thoae offering 
tecbfiic«l/voc«tion«l education, 

Mali© v«»* Identified, a» glfj:ed when «he was in Head Start. The 
xesulta of the S.tanford~Blnet test allowed that she ranked In the upper 
one percent of the population. In^Kead Start, this infotoation had little 
impact. Though Mali* had taught .herself to read as a four-year-old, 
she had little access to any hooks ether than picture books, either at ' 
school or at hone. The teachers de^crlb^ her as a "problem" and 
punished her frequently by isolating her from the group. She would not 
participate in the group activities, and when she did, ate was extremely 
bossy and domineering. n ' 




' Kindergarten was no better. ^ The inf ojcmatit^^n her abilities was 
not transmitted to the elementary shcool, And her^itfpTther, who worked to 
support the f airily, was fearful of contactings th^i^Mte teacher and principal 
regarding Malle*s dislike f or school, thinking it migSit Vesult in even mor« 
difficulty, fighting, disrupting, refusing to participMie, and in frequent 
isolation. * * 

In the first grade she calmed down s||fffH'hat. Her behavior was 



described by her teacher as somewhat dulX^R apathetic* This teacher had 
been warned by her colleague about Malle mi allowed her very little 
freedom. Malie's reaction to the enti^re situation was to withdraw, and 
she spent a great deal of time daydreaming and doodling. She rarely 
finished her work sheets, and her grades were poor. There were no 
materials in the classroom^^beyond those used by the three groups in read- ^ 
lag and arithmetic, and the class textbooks in other subjects. 

Malie entered the second gyade with the reputation of being a slew 
learner, difficult as well. Foirtunately, her teacher was one who provided 
a wide range of library materials, borrowed science kits from the curriculum 
center, established an art center, took the children on frequent ^hort 
trips around the community, and ^ave the children time to pursue their own 
interests. Malie adored her ^and blossomed under her guidance. In the 
middle of Novwnber, the teacher (a psycholjSgy maj-or) gave Malie and two 
other children individual Intelligence examinations and found that two of 
these three reputedly slow learners were In fact intellectually gifted. 
During the remainder of the year, Malie and the boy were given many 
opportunities to use their abilities, both independently and in the con- 
text of class activities. They, with two others, ccmprised a cluster 
which functioned with more independence and Itss frequent teacher Supervision 
than the others. 

This teacher provided an anchor for Malie during her remaining 
elementary years. Malie frequently visited her and i^iscussed a range of sub- 
jects. The teacher provided her with books related to her interests ^d in 
many ways compensated for the somewhat routine experiences she had in 
ensuing grades. Although information on Malie's abilities was available, 
the teachers had difficulty in finding time for any special attention. 

' Malie is now in the eighth grad^o departmentalized school* 

o4 
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IM> attention if paid to Individual dif ferencfes in ability . The 'same 
«««i^inMmt» <air« given to all clAaa aeabers, and the alow l«arneif« are * 
«Kp«ct«d to coi^lete a part of each aaaisiwent, Malie, on one of her 
iiifrei}uent vj-i^lta to her foraer* teacher, confided that ahe had learned 
hov/to "beat the ay tea." She co«plaln« frequently about her inability 
to ho the^wrlc, which in reality ia boring and a waste of time, and 
,«ake« agreementa with her teachera that ahe will hand in a section "of 
the Maignnent. This ahe doea, carefully extending the, tine spent in 
claaa to convey the iajpreaaion that ahe ia having grea|i difficulty. The 
reault la that ahe f laiahea the .work, haa no honework, and. Is free out- 
aide of achool to read. She hatea achool and can't wait to reach the 
legal age which will permit her to drop out of achool* 

The tragic poaalbllity ia that ahe will drop out. Unleaa her former 
teacher, or aono future teacher, ia able to convince her that she should 
f iniah achool and prepare herself for an occupation that ,«fill be satisfy- 
Ing to her, ahe may find herself in a type t^f work which will be an exten- 
sion of the frustrations which she haa encountered in school. Even though 
her mother knows that Malie is "smart," she has had very little education 
herself a;wl does not regard a college education for girls as necessar^r* 

The dilemma of Malie is the dilemma of many children whether black. 
Chicane, Indian, or from other groups where color and/or lack of money 

♦ 

deprive children of proper opportunity. Often the asaumption is that 
there are no gifted in the community. The result is that the gifted are • 
not identified and since they are not, the assumption persists. And 
the children continue to be neglected I 
DONALD* 

Donald ia of mixed American^ Indian and Caucasian parentage. His 
parents divorced when he was an infant and he W[as» raised by his mother 
until her remarriage three years ago to a man of Koreisn parentage. 
Donald now has a two and a half year old aiater who alao exhibits signs 
of higher than average intelligence. His stepfather is the youngest 
son of an inventor listed in the, most recent edition of yho's Vho in Science . 




* This biography and those of Carol and Tom were written by Beverly 
Goodloe.. 
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, 1 
mr'tistic endeavors. He plays the vioXin »nd won a i^ghooi music com- 
petition after ^having studied one seneater. Bis stepfjathor is tei^ching 
him to play^.tlie ukulele. Sclenc« is^is consuming interest at the moment 
He \» in fifth grade but jlursues hi/ scientific interests with seventh- 
and eighth-grade students at a different school. 

Donald ^« verbal ability is not unexpected in a gifted child, but 
Kia sensitivity to words is extraordinary. "Recently he wop a d'^.strict- 
wide Americanism ^essay award. 

Chess is his favorite game and he often plays with much older 
partners. However, he tackles aTiy game, discussion, or j^oject with the 
same enthusiasm* He also loves puns and jokes. * 

Els art. is unusual and shows highly imag:^tlve color combinations. 

Donald's early school experiences (while be was on inedication) watj 
in highly structured, religiou^ schools. He is now in an injiovative • 
4)ublic school, and though he dislikes the .noise and confusion at tiroes, 
he functions In a highly superior way, 

•-^ Donald is a multi-talented gifted child. He confines his love of 
science; with a sensitivity to language and beauty. As he growc in his 
new, ,suppo;rtive environment, he reveals more and more talents and 
potentials. 

CAROL 

Carol is thirteen and comes from a white lower middle-class back- 
ground. Her father finished high school by certificate while iii the Navy 
her mother has beeji to college* Five of her siblings are enrolled ii 
programs for gitXTed children at school. Carol is a middle child, soadl 
but healthy. Her late birthday places her in the seventh grade; 8j»€\J»as 
almost perfect report cards every year. 

Carol began talking >t 9 months and walked at 12 months. Her 
pugnacious and playful personality has earned her the nickname of "tiger. 
As an Infant she loved manipulating objects or taking them apart; at 10- 
months she could build. a three-block tower. 

Her scribbling soon turned into representational dra^^lng. She 
still perfers line drawings to all other art forms. Right now she draws 
so^>histlcated stylissed cartoons on. posterc, reports, edltqrial protests, 
in fact on almost any paper she can find. Her family claims she even 
doodles on the toilet tissue, 

Carol is not only an. outstanding artist whose decorations helped 
win a local contest and brought offers for paid decorating, but also 
a proficient oboist. Her present instructor, .a former first oboist with 
the New Vork Philharmonic, has her work on'^very difficult pieces with 
great success. . ^ • 
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B«r »cribl>ling aoon tuihaed inl;^>-ieijpir«»eata:tionSl di;awlng. She 
•U>X p«rfe7» line drawing* to all other art tatm, 'Right now she dt«w«« 
•ophiaticated »tyli«ed cartoons po»ters» reports, 'editorial protests, 
in fact on almost any paper ah^ can f^nd* Ber family claims she even 
poodles on the toilet tissue. 

Carol is not only J^n outstanding art:^8t %rtiose decorations 'helped 
win 'a. local contest and brought, of f era for paid decorating, hut also 
"a proficient oboist i ' Her present instructor, a former, fir sf oboist with 
the New York Philharmonic, has her work on verx difficult pSieces with 
great success. ' V ■ 

» Carol has a quiet sense of humor which is maniJEest In her art» 
Unfortunately her present s^ool gives her little opportunity to de- 
velop or display her talent's. Most of her recognition has come frdi 
the community. No douljt^sh.' will have a hetter chance to use her talents 
as she develops her personal style. For the present she just keeps draw- 
ing. 

TOM ' 

Tom is nine yeai:»-^ld. He changed schools frequently* until his 
divorced mother married a middle-clas* husinesaman and mo^d a surbur- 
ban community, .He is healthy, friendly, and alert and gathers a great 
fund of information through his habit of persistent questioning. * 

Tom qualifies as gifted on the Binet test but is a poor reader, 
aliBost at the remedial reading level. In class his aversion to read- 
ing makes him dawdle over anything he can find- Consequently he is 
usually labeled lazy by his teachers, who are all amazed that he is 
identif J^ed as gifted* * • 

Tom*s talents are expressed in unusual ways% He emhellishes even 
a simple report with many colorful decorations. He may not do his assign' 
ments, but f^e often brings in huge models that he has constructed at 
home. ' 

. » 

Verbally he is quite proficient. He express^ himself very well 
and has sensitive insights which his teachers could recognisce more 
easily if he also wrote well. His speech is full of fantasy, and he 
reveJ^s in puns. >• . i 

His present school situation is flexible enough to allow his 
creative talents to develop. He is independent and doesn't mind risk- 
ing the disapproval of his peers by giving unusual answers or comments. 
Everything he creates shows a similar independence. 

Tom is only beginning to explore his creativity. At this stage, an 
adult friend observes, he looks like* either a budding Frank Lloyd Wright 
or an jncipient Rube Goldberg. 
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We shall conclude 'Witjirtfte' caife of a child who had borfiVood and bad 
school «xperi«o^ce8 hut whose home enviroranenj; is a great »'"t^*i ^ 



he\ 
how* 



The discussion differs in structure from the .others- *n that the 
parents together presented th^ir views ^n a tap<^ recorder. This «is ho' 
it was; (The parents ar4 'designated by F and M.) 

?: Thl3 1« n discussion of our son, Eric, who is six years 

thre« months old* He iiireighs about forty pounds now and is ' 
^ l^alow average height for his age group- His health is generally 
. very good* ' ^ ^ 

M: He's a very sensitive child, easily over-Btiiuulated* He also 
is very affectionate* ^ 

F: He demands answers to questions and if you say the wrong word 
^ he gets very upset* He is very compulsive ahout it* 

» 

M: The f irst thing that we noti<:e4 ahout him was that he tieeded 
constant stimulation, starting when he was about a month old* . 
He couldn't be left in one place longer than five minutes 6r 
heii^ould begin to cry. He needed to be moved to his side or 
proTOed up so he could see somiething different, about every 
fiv^minutes* ^ 

^ F; I remember we had a mobile over his bed so he wouldn^t be 
bored, and we would hang something over him at the /linner 
table so we could eat in peace. 

Ml He was very sensitive to sound at ^a^n early age* Loud noises 
> AiR^et him* When we were in the car and a siren -passed by, 
an ambulance or somethings he would scre^ and cry for the 
rest of the trip* 

F: When the garbage man came by to pick up the garbage, the 

clankipi^of the cans oats;lde made him cry» The noise disturbed 
him* 

M: I thought he showed great sensitivity to bis environment* When 
he was seven months old, we i|oved into a new neighborhood, 
and there was a gii^l therit'^ho was sixteen months old* She^ 
also turned out to be /gd%ted* At: that time she could walk 
and talk in complete^^ sentences » and he^ of course, couldn't 
say anything* But #t that time they pl|^^" games together 
^ich seemed to be Structured and had rudimentary rules. They 
took turns playing and seek and also' in climbing into 
his toy box so the other one could pile the blocks pi> the one 
outside* 
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f i ^UXm first cowplet*' word vas "piciturtek" when be waa fifteen iBon*b« ^ 
* old* We klnda v©rrl«4 tJecawaa h« didiTt walk \mtil he waa 
f if teea montha* When he did talk,- he «a«d a lot ot 

vords together. One of his f irat aentencea waa "Kitty ia 

playing %rlth the hall." By the time, he yt^pt two and one half 
he waa uaing aentencea aa long aa aixteen wor4a» He atemorixed 
nuraery rhymea when he waa two and one h^lS, 

Mi Wfc b«gap^.*t>-«uapcct that he was bright, ireally, when he taught 
Himaejjf to read/ 

ft Let u»iput it thiB wSyi Ert^c 1)egim to/a»k libts of i^UBBtlom 
iLbout IletM;er9 before^ he was three^ Ee^ would asic aboiu: gaa ^ ^ 
station aigna vheti we vete 1b the car and the next time he 
^ vpuld read the»w The aame thing with cereal hoxes^ 1 gueaa 

he began reading a book ^ a child^a book t when he waa f our a 

M: AXao, he has never read phonetically * He doean't niece words 
"together, bit by bit. He just learns words and that* a it* 

>^ 

r F: He reads now, in the first grade f /roughly around fifth or sixth 

\ grade level* The teacher gives him special reading ais^sigwtfenta. 

Hc^s been reading books like the Wizard of Ot and Pinocchtp^ 
^ . He^s had trouble with some of the junior high versions he has 
brought hcw»e# Now for music* 9^^^^^* ^^^^ when he was ten 
moTXisJtis old that he had talent in music * But you know how * 
grandmns arel We began to believe her whe.n acme of our friends 
said ^hats^'^l^ had perfect pit'ch* He was able /to reproduce 
aoundi^ without cue, without having to have a note sounded 
for hima My mother said that he could sing .aongs on^ key 
when he was ten months old, >ut we didn*t believe her. But 
J we provided him with musical stimulation, and you can imagine 

with both of hia maternal grandparents interested in mAtslc 
that: he got plenty of it* He has his own record player and 
he has had it f or several years ^ He has a i^ole library of 
personal records« He memorized songs^ and in fact, he listens - 
to some of our music and^ meiiu>ri3sed some of the Beatle albums 
when he waa two and onerhalf years ^old* We have a note In our 
baby book that he bounced in time to music when he was ten 
. months old* When he was two, he knew songs from five different 
albums and could dance, which he did frequently v He composed 
his f iTst melody when he was three and one-^half ; we have a copy 
of it because my wife wrote it down. He also composed a song . 
for his sister when ahe was bom# When 1 say compose , . I mean 
three or four lines, that's alJ* 

* «h By the way, he has alwaya heen quite slow In art. He Ian' t 
very good compared to the other children in writing or draw- 
ing. Hia teacher sends home reports that his handwriting and , 
art could linproVet alao that his physical education could he 
better. 
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F: His first' repreb«ntational drawing wae of/you» wasn't it? 
In the btt^k yard with chalk. Cr«at big Mommy t ^ 

K: You were at imy feet looking up and thft drawing had enormously 
long legs and a big stomach becauae I was pregnant. No—he "dr^ew 

that a yaar later, whjjn he was" four. We were amazed that he 
could retBeaber thisjr«a creature with long legs and a hoge 
stomach « , 

ft Whan he waa in nursery school, the teacher said she^ayed the 
piano for him, bvtt h« wouldn*t participate at all . He wouldnH 
sing at school, and yet at home Ji>e would sing and sing, and on 
key. ' y ' ' , 

Hi My mother said she thought it was because the auto harp ^^^m out 
of tune, so he wouldn't sing with them; He also wouldn't ^ 
participate in, learning the letters and sounding out their 
sounds, because he already knew. When he w^t into kinder- 
garten, he had an interview. The teacher gave him some 
blocks to work with—circles, squares, ett;. Be knen the hsanes 
of all these when he was three.. She asked him to draw the 
shapes^ Insisting in fact, and he became ^very upset and put • 
his head down' on the desk. She tried to get him to draw a 
father f,igure, and, he said he couldn't. She insisted and gave 
'^im & stick figure to follow as an example. When he refused-- 
the example didn't look at all like his father-*-she warned me ' 
not to expect too much from Eric; he would be the youngest in 
the class. At that point I got angry and told her that he was 
reading at third-grade level, and I thought he was ready for 
kindergarteri. 

Fi We got him placed with another teacher someone had told us 

about, and we were lucky. She was the first professional per- 
son to tell us that we had an unusual child. She was aware of 
shyness and was doing something about It. She arranged to 
have him bring the mall to class. This was prlc's* first responsi- 
bility, and he f elt 'Vf ry good about it—he took it very seriously. 
She also let him read the announcements. The principal also was 
unusual. He invited Eric to his office once a week, and Eric 
read stories to him. This teacher also confirmed thsat his 
motor skills were slow. ii«'s good in math, too. He asked 
to play games with numbers and knowia almost all of his multipli- 
cation tables ; through .'the nines., ,X think it's all a matter of 
^ memoriasation, just as with words. 

Mi About every six months he sees out to learn something pew. 
When his grandmother told hik there are eighty-eight key» on 
the piano, he decided to learn to count to eighty-eight and 
almost drove ma crazy for a month until he knew how. He 
keeps^at something until he has mastered it and then starts 
something , new. ^ ' ' 
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ft Th« kindergarten teach«r «a» thut he had a concept of 

»iijuf ,'" At ho»e ha had aaked what happen* when you take away 
and have lero* 1 told him aho«« »inu» one, and ao* on, apd dldn' t 
. think h« had graaped It, hut he did," Also, h« asked how high 
you can qottnt^.and I tujd him to infinity, "What 'a $hat?" 
"tt>^« endl«aft." X h«li^a ha has this eono^pt* 
» * * . i 
H: He tanght himself to tell tl»e, through ae^^ing what tine TV 
prograna caise on, when/he waa fMir* 

St Hi» s^*iidittipth©r hus tMkm ki» f or «<5|ae titae to tb^ P^hiXIwipionlc* 
coiicert«» Sh^ says tin i« eowpletely Involved and copies the 
conductor to rapt* utt^ntlon* He keitps perf ect time uaes 
his h^nds perfectly. We^ve never seen thin\ 

Hi He plays the resonator b^tS^-rooiJipletc^ tunes mid nakes up htn 
Qwx tunes a He also* plays th* auto harp, , 

f; He learned first vith ixusiberai then letters or the chords/ and 
now plays without any help^ j^st as fast as adults w He has 
gotten more social* His kindergatteh teadtier^ was^superh* She 
said there was one^partlcular fir:st^grade teacher that she 
wanted Kric to have and has got hto into, her class % This 
^teacher has been equally good* Sh^ asked us to let her know 
•when he had a partlct}l4r ir <restt and she would let him pursue 
tt* Once when he w,as ^on magnets^ she had him teach the class* 

M: He helped a child who had entered* late catch up by teaching 
htm in the "I see Sam^^-see Sam" books* 

» 

T; Those books » by the .way, nearly droye ua mad* Eric couldn't 
bring th€Ji home until the class had finished with themi but 
then he insisted on reading them because that is what the 
other children did* The tea'cher did have him read other * 
books* 

M: He read to, the class when they were resting* 

P: Now he likes to^talk about philosophical matters*^*-deatht 

religion^ God*. When we talk^ he seems to grasp the meanings 
and sayst "I see*** We tell him what we think but also tell 
him that there are other points of view* 

F: To sum up •-^••he grasps concepta very quickly* He is very impatient 
an4 wants to kmow immediately* He tends to be sarcaatic when 
people aren't accurate in what they say.. He is more social since 
going to school and is more athletic* Xt seems like he's out'- 
of^doora half of the day* He stays away from games that take 
big motor skills » but he often directs the other dtiildren* 
His writing and art are getting better* 
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He Iwn't conc«U«d about ivi» abilities. H« plays with other . 
vthildr«Ti who ar«n' t as brlgtit and ha« a good tim«. The oth«r 
chiHren accept hl». ,In kintiergartaB th® chiiaren would tell ' 
l^he teacher that Eric Is smart, I tutored" in t^is kinder^ 

siaTtan In Spanish, I pr«par«d my vjorK g«ared to Kri« «nd had 
to adjust, ,1 dlda't reali^u l^ow i^ttt^ongar his attention 
Bpa« was than tht r«st of tha chi^Mitv Also, 1 found^lm 
a di«-niptiv« influenca becauaa^|pintarr\ipt«d by ajskia^ 
qu«8tioaa about words, how th^y^re apalled, and other quiistiorvs 
that didn't intarest the rest/. I find- tlmt ba had a vary me- 
thod teal mind— It Va like a coVputer. Ha atoreii ^Jjiov^ladga to use 
latar. He is very aanaitiva, • Ha reachas out to graap know- 
ledge . 

F: The rest of oui; family ^^ascriba Eric as a swaat, quiet, 
affectionate child. Wx* don't find him quiatJ 

It is evident from theaa case atudiea that gifted children show 

widely varying interests. They show promise of s^ccesB in many diffarent 

fields, 'jHi* task of-tfaachers and parents is 'to provide than ample 

opportunity for laarning, outaide of school if need be. 'A child -who. is 

highly advanced in art, music, or scienca may need .education beybnd what 

is available in school. Parents and teachers can coopiferate to assure the 

oducation of a -young oboist or a youu]^ researcher much ,as they would f <?r 

a young Arthur Ashe or Billie Jeao King. 

* * 

. . It should be evident too that gift^ children grow in v^ary different 
w*ys, A child may be gifted verbally and inuuiture physically. One ' » 
may be highly advance<J arj^istically but less sociable than his peers. 
Such differences from the norm should be aj^ceptcd and respected. 
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.NEGLECT OF THE CIltED , ' 
Accor^^ln$ to the IS^O c«n»wt, 6I,700,000 chlWten attended* 
•choc4 ixi tJi^Uiilt«sd Stat«sv Of the»et many are gifted. Estimateij of 

3"5 

percent f igure l>ecau»« of*thiBlr emphasis on "KcpeyimentaX progi:«(w and on 

• * » ' 

aueh 'talenta aa psychomotor abilities, aa veil aa othera* Otheic^ are 



fraqftency vary. The U»S. Office of Education, for «»ta»ple| a 



higber p«tisentag«^8, We are using 2-3 percent . which also encoopjifimes 

, ' ^ / ^ [ 

talenta ma wll m Intellectual giftedne^^s but which is a raiige tbat 

* * 
dsfinea a group clearly different from the average* On ba»l», ve 

i^mn arrive at a gueas of* ali^fut one million fo one ^nd onc'-half million* > 

The ter» "guess" is a deliberate choice, for only a small number of • 

gifted Individuals are receiving even** partial' attention,, and the trne 

numbera are unknown* ^ ^ - " 

The one to one and one-half million gifted are of school age; the . 
t . , 

number would Increase by some four hundred thousand if gifted and talented 

* . . .« • / 

preschool children were recognized and provided with opportunities to 

learn. That they are ready for i^uch Opportunities is dearly evident from 

Chapter I;' yet preschool provisions for the gifted- and talented are non- -w^ 

■ ' ' - •■ • 

existent, except in a fisw experimental, programs ^ ot through privately 

supported nursery schools. 

HOW WIDESPRM IS THE NEGtECT? ' 

The public has failed to provide for the education of the gifted in 

1 ' ^ * ' 

any aignlf icantr wiiy* Many persons argue that the gifted and taleinited are . 

cared for in the schools and that th^y are not neglected. In seme instances 

theae persona are perfectly sincere, but their beliefs are based on 
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M»uittptix)n8 rather' than facts* In moat Btataa^ the gifted and talantad^stlll 

arouB« llttl^t special concernj thei^^ €ducation*il tieeds are aasutaed i^o be 

aiiitllar to those of the majority, ^at^d ap^lal oppdrtunitieB are equate4 
» 

with "special privilege'* atid "elitism." The neglect is clear when ve 
examiffe the xiscal facts, numbers of pupils Involved in pr<)gram8, re*- 
.source personnel available, estimates of teacher preparation needs ^ and 
other d^ta (6), For many years we have steadily improved the educational 
opportunities for the mentally, physically, and emotionally handicapped 

and should continue to do so* But at the same ,tirae> we should recognize . 

^ * 

the exceptional needs of the gifted as well and realize that neglect 

■ • ■ ■ v_ 

can produce mental and emotional problems for this groups too» 



flSOd. FACTS 

The limitations> of financing for the ^fted must be vicwd from the 
Standpoint of some one million five hundred thousand gifted and talented 
children and youth, living in all fifty stat^y in various communities* 
aA3 in allso$^^ ethnic groups. Very few of these children 

are included in any program, even on a part-time basis* 

''In most states, educational provisions are theoretical rather than , 
actual, if financing is used as an indicator. Only eleven states 
specif icaL^: «.>llocate fund 6. for the gifted, vhljo twelve others provide unit 
suppor.t to systems on the basis of studies or program proposals (13). In 
thosfi states which make financial provisions, the allocations are meager^ * 

The states whjch spend any money on the gif ted ' allocate amounts 
which provide little opportunity for yield* For example, the $80 per 
pupil per year^ which is allocated in California (1975--' 74) amounts to 44 
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cents per day per child. This amount wa* reduced to $68 per pupil by 
the State Department of Education in 1974, In Ullnoia, the amount was 
twenliy-eight dollars per pupil per year in 1970. -North Car«i^lna has con- 
ducted studies, run state-supported summer schools,, and is ot^ o£ the 
few states which has assigned responaibility for the gifted t^ a 
sp'eciolist; yet in 1970, in this state, eighty-one percent of the gifted 
who were eligible for classes were ifiot involved in any special '-^'^grams. 
In Georgia, only nine to twenty percent of the gif t'ed were getting specially 
designed teaching <6). More recent specific figures are not available, 
but changes seem to be in the direction of added state personnel rather 
than broad, per pupil support. 

The $68 spent in California is only a portion of the amount recommended 
in a three-year statewide study which assessed programs both from the 
standpoint of value to pupils, and costs, kt the time of completion in 
1960, the study staff recommended to the state that up to $25 per pupil 
per year be allocated in order to provide the kinds of resources which 
they had found to be effective with the gifted (7), The initial allocation 
of $40 which was made by the Legislature represented only the costs of 
identification and pupil case study, ilhd was intended to launch the 
program. More than ten years later, the program is still in the launch- 

4 * 

m 

ing phase, despite the incontrovertible evidence from the study that 

pupils benefit in many ways from prope?: educationalr'^re; indeed, financially 

the program has regressed if inflation is consider as it must be. 

SchooJ. systems fare no better unless they have special resources - 
available which can be 'exploited and unless the administrative decision- 
makers use the funds for "he gifted. In twenty-seven model school 
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systems-- cho8«n as "model" l^ecause of their excellent programs for 'children 

with special learning needs— the amount spent on the gifted vas one-tenth 

that spent on the average program of the handicapped. Only five of the 

%od«r' school systems— had my program at all for the gifted (6)* 

With the greater accumulation and disbursement of funds at the federal 

l^avelt one might assume that funds for the gifted from that source arer 

i4sed at state and local levels* This is not the case at all* Recent 

data indicate^ that forty of the fifty states usfd no federal funds for 

the gifted and talented despite the availability of such funds ^ Those 

states .using funds served limited numbers or distri1?uted funds so widely 

that the real impact must be questioned* 

California » which contains more than ten percent of tt^ total school 

population of ^ the United States, used' federal funds for only 80 gifted pupils** 

Two smaller states, Virginia and Maryland," claimed vastly greater numbers 

of gifted pupils served: 42,593 in Virginia and 115,251 in Maryland* 

The claims are less than impressive, however, when one considers that the 

totals of $326,504 for Maryland and $60,757 for Virginia amounted annually 

to about $1*43 per gifted pupil in Virginia, and $2*83 per gifted pupil 

* 

in Maryland* Again, the amounts are pitifully meager when the needs are 
con»ldet*ed (6) » . ' 

An estimated 180,000 pupils out of ^ the entire population of gifted 
and talented children in the United States derived financial support 
from Title III, but tlie amount spent was $6.80 per Jtjpil per year on the 
average (6). 



^Mimeographed statistics. Bureau of Special Education, State Depart- 
ments of Education, 1971. 
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A tiie«tnt nmtlonvidt survey revealed that 62 percent of the states 
used no federal funds for the gifted even though such funds were avall^ 



able^ Attother 24 percent usfNi federal funds only on a very limited • 
basis (6)* 



The low priority given to the education of the gifted and talianted 
heco«es even more obvious ^en one examines the 1974 expenditures of the . 
state which conduct^! the first statewide study and established the first 
iprogrwwis California.* The number of gifted children Identified for 
apeclal program* represented 53 percent of all children with special 
educational needs; the allocation for their education amounted to just * 
5,1 percent of the special education funds. Two programs, for the mentally 
retarded and the educationally handicapped, which included 58 , 000 , children 
or 64 percent of the number represented by the gifted, receive support 
eleven tiroes greater than that allotted to the gifted. We suspect that 
similar or even greater disparities can be found in any state. 
WHAT PERSONNEL AKE AVAILABLE? 

> One may claim that, even without special funds, provisions can be 
made for the gifted and talented through the intelligent use of existing » 
resources. This claim presupposes that school personnel are aware of the 
special needs of the gifted and that 'tE^ personnel understand how to 
capitalize on resources effectively. What is the actual situation? 

At the local level, little attention of a systematic nature is 
allocated to the preparation of teachers. Only a few colleges and 
universities nationally provide a program of ccsurses for teachers, and 



*HiJt«j<^graphed statistics. Special Education Information Unit, State 
Pepaftmt''" , ' Education, April, 1974. 
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school B>:«^U^i^s acrossMihe nation do tiot generally compensate for the lack 
of preparation by providing' in-aervleo training. Th« reeult i« that In 
many states teacbers must rely entirely on independent study to further 
their knowledge of the^, gifted. 

A fairly recent survey revealed thst only 12 of 204 national experts 
on the gifted and talented felt that teachers were adequately prepared to 
work with' this population {6) . The same group agreed emphatically that 
school psychological workers and administrators also lacked proper back- 
ground for meeting the needs of the gifted. 

One promising development is found in the recent rapid increase of 
state-level specialists. In 1972, only ten states had even one person 

X ' ■ • 

assigned the responsibltLlty for the gifted for fifty percent or more 
of his tine. In 1974, ^7 \8tates had assigned special personnel to the gifted 
Much credit for this chainge ia^due to ,the efforts of the new Office of 
Education unit on the gifted and talented, and their sponsorship of the 
Leadership Training Institute. 

Local leadership is often part-time. Responsibility for the gifted 
may be assign^id to a general curriculum consultant or to a special 
education director. These persons have limited tiac available for the 
gifted because of other duties and typically devote most of their time 
to those areas which provide the greatest financial support or the most 
obvious pressure. The emphasis thus goes/ first to the general class- 
iroom or to the handicapped; the 'gifted and talented ccHae later. 
CAN'T THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER PROVIDE FOR THE GIPIED? 

Many teachers try to provide for the gifted, if they are aware of 

\ ' • ' ■ 

their presence. The difficulties under which they operate, however. 

46 ■ 
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prtcludft meaningful and complete provlsiona* In order to give the 
gifted and talented the necessary .latitute for learning* often with 
speclaliats, teachers themselves must function within a different frame 
reference. 

Teachers need encouragement f rom adminletrators and supetwisors to 

release the gifted child from unnecessary standard classroom requirements* 

They also need support in eeeking learning alternatives for the child, 

at times away from the classroom or school. Planning for a given gifted 

t 

and/or talented child should be based on the different capacities of the 
child and reflect an understanding that the true role of educators is 
often that of providing opportunity for learning ratlier than directly 
teaching. 

That action has occurred ittfrequently is evident in examination of 
practices. Many administrators speak of "their giftM -program"; few 
programs actually exist. When a program for the gifted is confined to 
enrichment in the regular classroom,* the opportunities for the gifted , 
child depend directly on the ingenuity, dedication, and time of the 
teacher. This teacher often has thirty or more children, many with severe 
remedial problems which also demand constant attention. Too often, 
the child is tied to the existing curriculum, and enrichment means the 
standard requirements plus somewhat advanced materials related to the 
requirements , if the teacher has the energy to locate them. If the interests 
of the gifted child are unusual, he must satisfy them elsewhere. En- 
richment in the regular classroom 1^ difficult to provide. Yet it is by 

\ 

M 

far the most common practice because of the assumption that children 
live with all types of children when they work together in common 
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situations with cooaaon content. 

Actually, it it naually difficult to perceive any r«al differentiation 
for the gifted In the regular clasaroom. . If such differentiation existed, 

then those aoat concerned about the gifted would be aware of it. Yet, 

— ■* • 

nearly 90 percent of national experts surveyed' agreed that prograics at 
at the primary grade level weife rare or nonexlstmjt in their communities i€) 
The same experta a;Uo found few programs at other levels. In high schools, 
where most programs are carried on, 79 percent of the experts l«ew of few 

or iione (6) » "\ . 

Tl^e confinement of the gifted and talented withii? the standard 

t 

administrative structure of f he schools gives creative teachers 
fewer 0pp0rtunit4.es to differentiate for them. We. should not single out 
teachers for. criticism. Indeed, the fault is universally shared by 
.the general public, by administrators, by special consultants, and teachers. 
The general attitude toward the gifted is indifference. To eliminate 
indifference, it is necessary to consider and understand the causes. 
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. CHANCER 111 
THE CAUSES OF MEGLECT AMD THE RESISTS 
WHY DO WK rm TO lOEsrm THE GirCED? • ' 

Oi£t«d children way enter school, perform to the great Batlsfactioo 
of th«ir c«ach«r0» and in the tranaitlon through the grades, never have 
their real potential recognized. They meet requiretaents easily, complete 

t 

their work, conform to expectations,' and all the *^lle, limp along inflow 
acadenic gear. Two factors contrihute- to their unsatlsf^aetory level of ' 
accoaiplishnent: One is the very real desire of young gifted children 
to please their teachers, and the other is the lack of opportunity for 
the child to perform or to use material sufficiently advanced for him to 
reveal l^is true abl,l;Lite8.' 

As these children go through the grades ,^hey learn to expect 

• curriculum which is largely adapted to the norm, and so their function- 
ing is also adapted to this level, j;- If they accept the work and complete 
It conscientiously, they are usually praised us good students. If they 
rehel because of frustration with unsatisfying work, they are regarded as 
"problem" and the teacher may not recognije the cause of their frustra- 
tion as a need for challenging work. The greater probability is that 
the pupil will be seen as a poor student and that he will in time leajrn 
to regard himself as '^dmnbs*^ 

Teachers- are likely to nominate as gifted those who achieve well, 
who conform, who dress neatly, and who meet classroom expectations con- 
scientiously. As pointed out earlier, the means for identification of the 
gifted in common use throughout the country, such as teacher nomination or 

"or grou^ests, cause ue to lose half of the gifted. The success would be 

49 . • 
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.far greater vith careful individual «tudle» and individual t«sts, but 
-very few schools can or vlll invest the necessary funds. 

1 

I The logical point at which gifted children should be recognixed 
and their nteds met is at school «ntry. The young gifted child 
enters school vith eager anticipation. But typically, the child has 
progressed to a l€Vel at which he is aljnost certain to encounter dlfficulites. 
If he I'ead^, he does not need a reading readiness programj if he knows 
mathematics, he does not need experience with beginning number concepts. 

♦ » 

Thia child is particularly vulnerable because he has not learned how to 
use aubstitute activities, to withdraw, to' conceal his frustration, or 
to postpone expression of feelings? he is more likely to express himself 
openly and directly than is the older gifted child. Because he is more 

than ordinarily skilled in learning and enjoys learning, his frustration 
when his learning is impeded is greater than is the case Mith other children. 
And because he wants his teacher* s approval, his ambivalent feelings and 
actions cause turmoil for himself as well as for the teacher. 

Some young children resolve the conflicts by adaptation and with- 
drawal; thus tbiey become dropouts from learning at very early ages. While 
many learn outside^ of the school setting, the patterns of minimal achieve- 
mtent affect their total performance. 

The effort to identify and provide for the gifted 'should be carried ■ 
on con8i9*ently at all grade levels. Many children attend several 
schools, and mobility is the rule rather than the exception for roost. 
B«icause identification programs often are limited, and records of 
children are not always transferred, parents and teachers should 
collaborate in transferring information on children's abilities. 

'm 
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Th« failu*fe to identify gifted and talented children may l)e due «l«o 
to lack of undier8ta4^ding« The person who l8\nawate of acconpliahments 



work in advanctjd mathcwatlcs, knows a great deaJ inVhysics and cheaistry 
through independent «tudyi and experimentation, or thak he conposea 
aerioua ouaiq; he may aaawoe that subject taatter which ia one or two 
grade leveXa advanced will provide "enrichment." Unfortunately, such 
content can be juat aa boring aa that of the given grade level, and the 
extra time apenc by the teacher in the search for the materials, waa ted. 

Some peraono honestly feel that too much attention is given to the 
gifted and that educators should spend their time with other children. 
These are persona yiho feel that the gifted have all of the advantages 
anyway aaid that they will get along- despite any supposed limitations. 
This point of view often is held by persons who equate success with 
economic gain and do not consider the potential for significant con- 
txtihutions by the gifted and talented. 

Unknown numbers of gifted and talented children are neglected because 
of assumption':* regarding certain economic and ethnic groups., Glftedness 
cornea in. all colors and from all walks of life. Adults who have surmounted 
enormous difficulties, including poverty, prejudice, limited educational 
provisions^ and often hostility, have in many instances achieved emdnence. 
The accomplishments of persons like Ralph Bunche, Mary Bethune, Martin 
Luther King, Maria Martlne?* and many others during an era prece^ltng any 
significant attention to human rights should provide sufliicient evidence 
that highly unusual gifts and^ talents are present in young brown ani;' 
black children^' Too often, the unspoken assumption' that gifted children 



may fall ,to xtalim the true needs of a child, \Thus, the teacher doea 



not know that a ten-year-old child enjoys adult literature, relishes 




m mt to b« ioutyi In certain ar««8 l?ecoae» a «al£-fulf illing prophecy* 
Of t«n, chil4r«ii «t« dl«courag«d hy adults who »«« tbelr interests as 
unrealistic snd l>y' their perception of*the adult roles of their people. 
VHY IS THERE HOSTILlTV TOWAW) THE CmEDt 

I 

Neglect of the gifted 'and talented also may emanate from hostility 
of those who see life primarily as an arena of competition. Such people 
fear the gifted as threats to their own positions and fail to realixe 
that the full productivity of the talented will, in many Instances, 

produce more opportunity for others rather than lees. The person who 

If 

creates also opens markets for distribution of his products. The person 
who makes a new discovery in science provides related jobs which can 
hu»b«r into the thousands. The sensible view of the laost talented among 
us is as potential creators of opportunity for others .rather than as 
competitors. 

The fear of "elitism" relates to all walks of life, including 
politics; and the fear is of long duration. Nearly fifty years ago, 
William Bdgley easpressed his hostility toward the gifted as leaders and 

recoiwended that the majority of average men put them in their place. 

r 

More recently, indlvidualA who have theorised in science, msdicine, 

politics, or behavior have^been dlemlssed as impractical* Change, even 

* • 1- ■ 

when it would be to the advantagf of society, is illfficult to attain 

because it alters the accustomed pattern in some way. Some of the hostility 

toward the gifted may well result from their difference from the majority. 

As adults, we tend to understand and relate mdst* closely to those who 

are somewhat similar to ui in interests and abilities, when we have a 

choice. Associations occur with many persons -^o are dissimilar to us. 
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of «oura«, but the«« contact» tend to be more casual "and l«s« enduring. 
The'flfted adult scientiat who asaociatea and aoclaitxes with many per- 
aona auperficially may have hia cloaeat f riewdahipa vlthto a aoall circle 
of reaearch workers, for example, the real friends of an artist probably 
are persona involved in the arts. Similarly,' the gifted child may find 
hia real friendships with age peers who are involved in his fields of 
interest or with older children. Uhf ortunatelly^ gifted and talented 
children have fewer options for' choice than do gifted adults, the child 
typically i« placed in a. heterogeneous group with man;^ children who are 
quite different from him on all bases other than chronological age.*- 
Usually thia is done because it is tradltionalj the pattern in twentieth- 
century schools has been placement of children of closely similar ages In 
the same gsToup. It also is done because of the deeply entrenched belief, 
that it is democratic. The advocates of completely diverse groups conroonly 
argufi that children must associate closely with persons from all ability 
levels and frm widely differing interests in order to learn tolerance. 

If the diversity of abilities were accurately reflected in similar 
diversity of learning content and opportunities, diversified grouping 
would not be at\ll bad. Managing such diversity of learning is cxtremly 
difficult for the typical teacher, however. The predictable result 
is limited variation, if any. 

In the typical classrooo, the gifted child Is different; from the 
other class members in achievement level, in interests, in ability to 
, apply knowledge and to understand the implications of ideas, and often 
in Che "type of vocabulary he uses. The higher the level of giftedness 
and the more unusual the talent, the greater the void between him and 
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hl» cl««»»At«». Tho»e kith mre ability ar« the »o«t vulnerable* These 
•re the m%% likely to »uf fer h«cau»e of the obvious dif ferMiccs 
between them imd otherii of their «ge. ♦ 

t * 

mi IS TBI IMPACT Oy MGIBCT im BOSTltlry ON THE .GIPTEB? 

Regrettably, the gifted often solve their problems by conformity to® 
eocial pr«»iiur«i, Meptation is particularly a problem for gifted, girla, 
who conceal interests in traditionally masculine fields such as science 
and r-atheroatics. and who avoid doing too well ^cholastically f or fear 
of being labeled as '^brains." Pressures may o^ur for boys as well 

♦ 

who* Ere highly gif t^ed In palntXag or maaical compoaition, froia parents 
who see business or engineering as more acceptablgs and more gecure, / 
Academic pressures come constantly from others who resent the out- 
Standing ACcomplia^«nent of the gifted; this i» particularly true when 
all are working on unif ormly ^required content* aa is typical in depart- 
mental Isced claaaea^ > 

r 

The true pressure is on the gifted not to achieve but to conform and 
thus underachieve. Even the expectation of more output in academic . 
sreas may produce undprachievement by the gifted who soon learn that 
production will bring more assignments rather than assi|;nments of a 
different level of quality. This is the dilemma of the gifted child who 
curtails his favorite recreation, reading, because he knows the extensive 
reading automatically means more book' reports. 

The gifted student at the secondary level often avoids special 
classes for the gifted, because he knows that the classes demand ,un- 
r«4|Sonable investments of time for the production of lengthy papers and 
thiit high grades are more difficnlt to receive than in -regular classes. 
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The 3*ticftl ,optlon> which i« well understood by the gifted^ ia to^ take 

mguliyb* €la««e9 mud to reipeive outitanding grades foif negligible effort^ 

thujf <i^ali£ying f or wnivermity entrance and acholarahipiu^ 

l^ny gifted children go through school wltihout being identified^ 

at all. Of ten these clilj-drcn have ao concept »of their ability aad, i 

hecauae of vague feelings of differwnniffe ftom others, learn ^td regard th«in- 

eelvee a« odd| and even a cup id » The authors more than onca have .conferred 

with gifted students who describ^^s themselves thus * and who have severe 

atisglvlngs about thplvi^ ability to succeed itt school or to qualify for 

future scholarships* The self^oubt "is often a product of thoughtless 

coraaenCs or criticism by others who resent the ideas of the gifted or do 

not understand them* . > > . * 

Self-doubt may be reinforced by grades given to gifted students who 

deal Impatie^xtly with meaningless requirements « Instead of answering .all 
^ * * 

of rhe questions neatly and completely^ the student may respond to *one 
or two as covering all of the others and receive a falling grade In*^ 
Stead of an honest acknowledgement that, he is ^ight. The student 
justly resents working rep.etltive problems when he can demonstrate under** 
standing by working one or two, but the poor gv^des he receives for 

■ X 

failure to turn in completed work inform him tlmt he is a poor student. 
In time, he beliteves he teally is* ' 

Avoidance may take the form of substitute actlvicies, or non** ^ . 
activity. I The gifted child who does nothing can seem to others to^ he* 



incapable i and be judged so. Once this judgment is inade, it is' difficult 
to persuade the teacher that content several grades^ beydnd .that- vhich the 
child refuses to do is the answer, , * 
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Cift^ s tridents who play tha gama and conform to claaaroom eiiactatlona 
may amuae ithemaelvas through manipulation of others* These students be^ 
come adroit at steering discussions to suit themdelves* The deliberate 
diversion of activities becomes a game to them, and little learning takes 
place. Additionally, students ,may develop erroneous attitudes toward 
themselves, and their relationships with others may suffer through 
arrogance or attitudes of superiority • , 

Even more difficult in a group is the student^ho is openly hostile, 
whose frustrations have accumulated to the point where expression of 
resentment is open an^ direct » This student is subject to criticism by 
others and may become ostracized • Rarely is adaptation madii for him so 
that his frustration is reduced. 

All of these unsatisfactory modes of coping are exceptions rather 
than the ruli6\ Most gifted children take the burden of adjusting and 
conforming upon themselves and do so well. Their sensitivity toward 
others helps them in understanding limitations which they meet, and many 
of thee, are mature enoughs, to understand that aB they g^ow older ^ Independence 
of choice and option will increase for them* The tolerance of the gifted 
for a society which often does not tolerate them is astonishingt in many 
instances. 

At least part of the tolerance and understanding must be ascribed 
to the self-education and early maturity of the gifted • This early maturity 
is seen in the values of groups of gifted children, as contrasted to the 
values of others their age* We find that the gifted, even at the elementary 
school level, idealise those who work! for the bcttetpent of mankind and 
often «el<6tct as .heroes those who make ^t^trlbutions in spite of^great ^ - 



hi 

r 

difficulty. Th. gifted child's hero U typically one who works for 

Others, iws contrasted to the average child's hero who gives him some personal ^ 

»ati«f action. The implications. of these differing values are obvious.-. 

The real tragedy ii* our failure to nurture the gifted lies' in the , 
shackling of their abilities. They are unable to use their minds and ^ 
talents, in any truly satisfying fashion, and their capacity for so doing 
tends to atrophy through disuse. Any of us can recollect past work we have 
done which has brought us deep satisfaction. Without doubt, that work 
was accomplished only after thorough use of our best abilitiea. It nay 
» not have consumed much time, but it called upon much of our accui^ulated 

skill and knowledge. The result was satisfying because it represented 
our best. Other work which has been forgotten was accomplished to weet' 
some requirement but did not involve the same self -investment. Sat- 
isfying exercise of minds and talents is as mandatory as is the satisfy- 
ing exercise of the body in general. The gifted child needs full 
opportunity to use his talents. 
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' CHAPTKR IV 

THE PAREMTg SPEAK 
To sample the reactions of representative parents of the gifted, 
we sent out one hundred questionnaires to several sections of the country. 
These were distributed to parents by educators working with the gifted 
and were returned anonymously. Slightly over half (sixty-four) were^ re- 
turned. Although all parts of the country were represented, considerable 
similarity is evident in the reactions of the parents. The . problems mte. 
universal. 

While the sampling is a restricted one, it is our judgment that 
the responses reflect fairly accurately the problems, views, and satis- 
factions that parents in much larger groups would express. This judg- 
ment is based on many years of work with gifted children and their 
parents, and with parent groups. 

These are the questions "we asked: 

1. Your child's age; sex; .present grade placement. 

2. Type of class (regular, non-^iffer^tiated class; special class, all 
day; part-time grouping; after-school interest group). 

3. What are his special talents andisltiterests? 

4. Are these being developed by the schocl program? Please comment. 

5. What special problems has your child fac^ at school? ^ 

6. Kow has he handled these problems? 

7. Has he had. any special problems within the cbipunity? If so, what? 

\ 

\ 

8. If he has had problems, how has he met them? \ 

\ 

9. What grade was your child in when he was identif i^ as being unusually 



capable by the school? Comments? 
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10. he had auy unusually satisfying exp^erlences in school? If 8o> 

please describe thett» 
11* Is your child well motivated toward learning? 
12 « Has his attitude changed during the time he has heen in school? 

♦ 

H^ase explain. If so* 
13* Are you satisfied vlth your child'« education? Please explain* 
lA, Has the knowledge that your child has unusual ability changed your 

^ relatiionship with him? If so, >ow? 
15 ♦ What would you recoroend to teachers? 
16. What would you recommend to* other parents? 

Some of the items will he reported on a factual level.. • There is not 

much latitude, after all, in numbers and ranges. Several items will he 

) 

reported in some detail, from the questionnaire, however; these deal with 
persoiial reactions to the child's talents and interests, to his school 
experiences, both satisfying and unsatisfying, and recommendations to 
teachers and parents. Many of the parents were in teaching or, in allied 
types of work. The great majprity had constructive suggestions to offer. 

The first two data items showed that the age-range of the children 
was wide— from four years to age sixteen. The total group tended to bunch 
in the upper elementary grades although almost' every grade level had some 
representation. The children were ehrolled in preschool and all gr^es 
-through the tenth. Most of their educiation took place in tegular classes, 

ft 

or in a combination of regular classes and part-time groups. Only 

f. 

eight of the group were in special classes* The questions which follow 
are handled through direct quotation and summary comments. 
1, WHAT ARE THEIR SPECIAL INTERESTS AND TALENTS? 

The special interests and talents covered many fields. Numbers of 

5?^ 



the children vere talented in art and music, &s has been found true in 
several atudlea of large gifted populations. The descriptions of the 
parents themselves portray more effectively the versatility and extensive 
interests of the children than would tallies. In the space of two and one- 
half lines, many of the parents managed to convey the uniqueness of their 
talented offspring: ■ . 

-"Creative writing; he has an excellent command of language; raises 
animals and hlrds; gardens — loves growing things; he follows the stock 
market; radio-controlled* model airplans.- (Twelve -year-old boy.) 

—Music; creative writing; training, iiandling and caring for domestic 
pets ; sports . (Girl , age t en , ) 

—No special talents— interested in everything. (Girl, age nine.) 

—Music (violin, viola); singing; math; science; codes; teaching his 
special interests to younger children. (Boy, eleven and one-half years 
of age.) 

—Mathematics; sports; excellent bridge and cribbage player; ability 
to relate to other people. (Boy, age eleven and one-half.) 

—David is our "lawyer!" He analyzes, grasps ideas quickly, remembers 
well. Natural science, living things interest him. Also he collects 
stamps,' participallfcs in sports and children's theatre (outside of school). 

—Reading; horses; natural science; excellent ability in science and 
logic. (Girl, eleven years old.) 

—He reads fluently. His special Interests are space (especially 
moon, stars, gravity, etc.) and anatomy. (Preschool child, age four.) 

—Astronomy, computers, photography are current interests; some aspect 
of science has always been of passionate Interest. He is also nwsical 
and writes wittily. (Science classes offer the same curriculum to all, 
and he was, expected to go quietly through the motions of learning at a 
level that was appropriate for him as an eight-year-old.) (Boy, age 
twelve.) . ' 

Many of the interests ' described are^not a part of the usual curriculum, 
and some of them, such as bridge-playing, might be difficult to justify 
as a school activity. There are many, however, which could be pursued 
if the children were given the private time and resources to do so. 
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Certainly creative writing in the proper envirowaent should be a continu- 
ing opportunity; the study ot cryptography is fascinating to many gifted 
children and interferes with no one; interests in mathematics and science 
should be developed at the proper level and in the special field of 
interest ♦ and the same is true of special interests in .the arts* It may 
be necessary to provide individual contacts for young 'jexperts," but 
parent groups can often assist teaciiers in this respect from luikong their 
own members or from acquaintances in the community* Private time even 
to r'ead is precious to the gifted child, and he educates himself well as 
he does so# 

It is important that parents and teachers discuss suitable 
arrangements for , gifted individuals which will help them, to learn and to 
create without hindrance* This is especially Important if the child is 
academically advanced by several years or possesses advance^ creative 
talents^ Mutual agreement that private time is justified can come 
through discussion of whether the child actually , needs a given part of 
the curriculum or whether he is sufficiently advanced so that even 
slightly accelerated content would' be a waste of time. It sometimes happens, 

» 

especially with young children, that the children will not perform in sub'- 
jects which are^^^etitive and boring* This was the case with Eric* 
A teacher may not know of the child's true level of reading, or of his 
performance in other fields, and generally, teachers appreciate such 
information* Parents should not hesitate to contact teachers* Malleus 
mother did hesitate, and Malleus abilities were ignored* Ericas parents 
will continue to maintain close contact with his teachers, and this is 
their right and duty. It is likely that Eric will receive much more 
indlvidtxaJtlzed opportunity as a result ' 
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5, HAS HE EAD ANY UNUSUALLY SATISmNG EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL? 

A number of children had, although one fourth of the parents said 

the child had none. Sowe talked of advanced classes, awards, and honors. 

Others comnented on special projects and special field trips. One spoke 

of consistently excellent teachers; several mentioned suxwner classes 

and special interest groups. The specific conmients which follow ai^ 

typical of the total group and afford some insight Into varying possihllltles: 

—A numb-^r of field trips— observatory, Buddhist temple, etc. He has 
been allowed free rein in at least two research projects as iregard to 
resources and presentations. He thoroughly enjoyed these and did his 
very hest work— also learned a great deal« 

— Intermediate honors orchestra. Also in fourth grade he was extremely 
fortunate to have had a very gifted teacher. He still goes back to see 
her and help her teach her class on his days off. She stimulated his 
Interest in writing, math, and science. 

—Excellent teachers who let her proceed at her own rate; she was 
given chances to participate in extracurricular activities. 

♦ 

—Being placed In a third-grade math class at age five and one-half 
and being permitted to work at his own rate. 

— ^Throughout graimnar school I believe she had Several. She enjoyed 
h^r fourth-grade class, which involved lots of composition; her fourth- 
grade class, which involved lots of composition; her fourth-grade class, 
where they worked a great deal with putting on Shakespearean plays, and 
her sixth-grade class, where the class published a book, and she her- 
self had an article published. 

—In my opinion, the science center is a model of what programs 'lor thd 
gifted should be. There are bright teachers, Involved in their sciences, 
who treat the children as peers with less experience .* No skill or 
Instniment is withheld If the child wants to try to master It. Every 
child works out his own goals. The only complaint I have heard about it is: 
"We only have three hours. I wish we could stay all day." (Another 
parent commented on the same center: "This is where the real stimulation 

*Undcr lining is ours. This kind of relationship is highly desirable in 
work with gifted young people. Adults who are the most successful with the 
gifted respect them and permit them great latitude to plan, teat hypotheses, 
experiment, make errors without censure, and to assume responsibility in 
keeping itrlth. their capabilities. 
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of chefte youngs ter* occurs, Hot in »chooi;") 

' . • * 
A. special »u«oer achool for the gifted cMldreo at the end of grade 
' five, vhere they studied oceanography and Cerman language and culture* 
Both teachers were exceptionally talented, , Can you believe a ten- 
year-old boy standing In front of the clock and deciding it wouldn't • 
hurt to start five mlnutea early for school? That is i^at happened! 

^ \ 

The 'shtisf action to the gifted come when they are permitted to 
function v«t their own rate and .pursue their special interests. Opportunities 
for decision-making, such^as modes of presentation of research findings, 
or in choosing a special topic for study without restrictions provide 
excellent practice; how does one learn to function independently and to 
make wise choices without such opportunities? The matuxILt^^ the gifted 
was recognized by those wise science-center teachers who dealt with the 
children as less experienced peers. In many ways, the role of the adult 
is that of an older person relating to, aiding, and abetting the interests 
of the child. This Is true^of both parents and teacher*. On- occasions 
when the child and adult share an interest, It of ten. becomes a basis for 
companionship and closer understanding. Parents who have become in- 
volved suddenly in the study of geology or archeology because of their 
children's xuter eats. have found that they were iswch better friends 
with their children as a result. As one father of a twelve-year-old 
girl put it: "This was the first time that my daughter and X had really 
talked to each other." 

3. WHAT PROBLEMS HAS HE HAD? "^^^'""'^^ 

The problems of the gifted occurred within the school rather than 
in the. community. This is no doubt due to the broader options within the 
community. The greatest number of complaints as recorded by parents were 
about boredom and peer animosity; these two were made by more than half of 
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the reipondttxits* S«veral cos^lmlned about {K>or teaching and nej^atlve 
behavior of tha cMld* Single comtnta related to abnae^ confoi^ity» 
exceealve hMi«ifork, i^robleae In aubject fleX4a« and loaatuirity, O^y 

five parent! WtmiA that their children had fac^d no ap^lcal problems at 

\ 

school.* 

The comentf o£,th«i parei^ts describe well the plight of their \ 
children* they aliio,iBdli:ete the need for parents to Insist: on suitahl^ 
education for their children and orhers of like ability in order to re-*; 
duce sone of the prohlems which persiiBt year after year^ Additionally^ 
they point out the need f or parent intervention with substitute learn** 
ing opportunities f or the child, 

Hany of the comments described teachers who provided little for 

^ superior learners , or worse, ppnished them for their abilities: 

7-Her teacher this year is comfortable in a standard classroom 
situ|iti0ne**.Xt has been shown that she hasn't acquainted herself with 
students^ records from previous years # She is concerned only that they 
behave In the classroom, and anything that is messy or too much trouble 
doesn^t find its way into the curriculwmr thus, there is little room 
for student participation* ^ ^ 

— She has asked. her math teacher for work beyond the pace of the class 
and has been denied # 

— He had a poor kindergarten teacher — very fine first-, second-*, and 
thirds-grade teacners-**and now is stuck at an absolutely mediocre level* 
lRe J^nowi be Isn^t learning anything except in wath^ He is still interested 
in laatning (age nine I) and capable of Independent work at home~bufc now 
he doesn't want to go to school any more* He has developed headaches in 
the afternoon — at school* 

ft 

--Teachers, especially^ male, used ridicule to keep him in his plac*^ 
when he introduced notions and challmiges from his own readjDng* Others 
mismarked papers and forced him to Justify answers at length* *#.He has^ 
become cynical about school as a place to learn and about respect for 
^Jleaming among his age mates* He now tries for approval as an expert 
on^^icari^, hi^fl^s, cameras, etc^ He feels safest among much older kids 
and aduttir* . ^ ^ 

— ^He has always enjoyed school* This year, however, he has expressed 
a bit of displeasure with his tether, an older wcman who he has said. 
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"O'nly •»ile» when iibe geta mad «t on« of the kids," (A hell of a ^ 
commentary on h«r love of teaching and of kids, i8n*t Itl) 

•-^Robert's Bngliah hooks are helng used» Too much proofreading. 
Hot enough freedom. 

I 

I 

--Was classified as hyperactive by teacher and principal in first 
grade so they wouldn't accept him in gifted program until 1 took 
him for an EEG. The doctor said he was just bored and not getting 
challenges and w»8 not hyperactive— *but they still have not, as 
yet, placed him in any program. (Parent's additional comment: he 
works with microscope two or three hours a dlayj reads many^lbooka — 
elso chemistry, loves reading of plants, rocks, evaluation, etc.) 

^Nothing is or has been done by the school program^ (Frew a 
parent ^o is a professional educator)* . .great feelings of inadequacy. 
She says she's the dumbest kid in the class. This is a girl who is 
eapecially talented artistically, interested in all fine arts, music, 
dance, drama, and in" volcanoes. 

--He feels that school is wasting his 'time.... ' 

—After an excellent elementary school experience, junior high doesn't 
provide anything special. 

—At times he found class work boring. While in the sarly graces, 
at times friends complained about his vocabulary. 

—The public school system is not equipped to meet individual needs 
of gif-ted children. In our school district, present priority is solely 
ou "remedial" and bringing up the level of slow achievers. Any demand 
to meet the special needs of advanced pupils is equated with racism. 
There is an unhealthy political atmosphere. - . ' 

— * 

"^^o^ing was done -during grade school, <¥xcept to recoimaend a private 
school. lB±g.4eali ' ^^--^^ ^ 

— ^We were told^^ovc out of the district for hi"S best interests. .. .to 
protect himself, he has had- to intemaltJce^. some of his feelings be- 
cause he cannot understand why any person wants to hurt another human 
being, either verbally or physically, 

. — Loss of many friends since she was identified as "gifted." Non- 
gifted children are very nasty to these children. 

— I feel that the public schools are unsympat)ietic to the problems of 
the gifted child,..* 

—Boredom, lack of challenge, abuse by system (being used as tutor 
for less advanced peers) ♦ * 

— Requirements have not allowed him to take more courses in electric 
»hops. 
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— wm jujt hoping th«t in high f chooX» » te*cher wiXl come «long 
who cm »otiv«t« h«r and bring li«r back to being int:«r«»ted in 
«verything about b«r» and tW to a apacifii? int«r«»t for h«r life m 
vork. At prftwnt atoi tbinka achooi ia "ao ilu»b," cannot wait to gat out, 
and baa^no intantlon of going to collage. <Ag« fourteen) 

Aaaaingly, d«apit« their v«ry apparent f ruatrationa , tba parents 
repeatedly recognixed the probl^ that t«aoh«r» f aca in meeting the 
need* of all childran and -often aaid that they don»t know how they 
could do it. Several advocated that teachers apend a f»w minutes, even 
once a week, on a one-to-one baaia, conferring with the child about his 
intereata. Since tbeae children very frequently have intense interests 
of long duration, and since even the youngeat who can read often are 
quite capable of Independent work, this ia sound advice. It 1» also 
practical in that it frees the teacher from feeling that contact is 
a i<\lly obligation and freea the child from supervision which actually night 
interfere with his work. 

The incentive for periodic contacts with the child by teachers should 

be apparent in the fact that most of the parents (all but six) stated 

J 

that their child was well motivated toward learning. Children, too, ' 
are sensitive to the problems faced by their teachers, and frequently they 

try to work out the^ own solutions. Too often they resign themselves 

\ 

to the given situationX^and do much of their real learning outside the 
school situation. AnO^thls should not be, 
4. WHAT DO PARENTS RECOMMEND TO TEACHERS? 

Parents' suggestions to teachers were solicited because the. writers 
are well aware that parents of the gifted tend to oe very well educated, 
and Qf ten are educators themselves. Even when they are not in the field 
of education or in a closely allied field, they know the capabilities of 

f ■ 
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their -Idren and often offer ideas for meeting th»ir needs wMcli ar« 

u««iful «ven In the usual »chooX situation* . Furthermore, i»arent8 a'bovc 

ali want their children* 8 school ©xperiencea to ^e happy onea and are 

not likely to »ugg«8t arrangements which will create problems for their ' 

offspring. Tho«« who are nof directly involved in teaching may be in 

a poaitlon to offer fresher' solutions than those who work within the 

traditional stirutrturee 

Perant^t both educators and non^-^ducators^ made a number of vortli- 
* * 

> 

while euggcattons which merit careful attention. The writers believe that 
they could be read, evaluated, and expanded profitably in a teacher- 
parent study group. Those quoted below are representative! 

"-Hoaogeneous classes with flexible curriculum have been most satisfy- 
ing. Intellectually secure teachers who can adroit ignorance and enjoy 
learning wherever it takes them are needed. 

—Encourage special projects and work more closely with InteresteSl parents 

•^^'That they feci secure enough to say to children of this type, "I 
don*t know J Ict^s see how we can find the answer," In other words, to 
act aa a cayalyst and find out what these children are capable of produc- 
ing or crejpiting. It Is my firm belief that teacher expectations play a 
great part In student accomplishment. This idea is Influenced from 
reading Py;groallon in the Classroom , i think it has the same implications 
for parents. 

That they have a list' of references, resources, books, people,^ _ 
materials, programs, that thtjy can 'share with child and parents to 
guide them in an enrichment program, if tim^ and money do not enable the 
school to do 60, 

— Remomber that parents pf the gifted (as a group) are no more or less 
"pushy" and/or concerned and/or worried than arc. other parents^ We love 
our children and want to nee thorn grow into fulfilled^ whole human beings^ 
And -^*whole" is a big word* To achieve u whole of anything we try to 
evaluate what Che missing par,t« might be and strive to fill them in* 

— To realise that the gifted child needs to be stimulated, that he 
may not need to do continual "busy work'* and. that he definitely does not 
need extra work* He needs different and challenging experiences* 

—In mathematics I feel a special class and/or af terschool^club is 
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beneficial. Lead tag the Inteireflted at^dent, a« -aoon a» poaaible, into 
Math ThouKht and Logic and then ralating mathewatica to the ot;her aciencea, 
and give thea the hietoiry of matheaatips for interest. 

—That they deiionatrate that they have had at Xeaat one loving ra:^tion- 
ahip with another hw»an h«in« hefore being hired by a achool diatrictj 
apouaes need not b* excluded, 

Xf no apecial program, try to let the child evaluate, use logic, and 
not 4\i»t do nore and/or faeter work, Let the children chooae froa 
aeveral aubjecta or topica jthat which they want to atudy. (?roup children 
with equivalcnta in intelligence, ' , 

--Theae teach«r» ahould poaaeaa a great aenae of humor plua added ttkij.la 
in order to teach then properly and cope with thea aa neceaBary. 

««Take available clasaeain education of gifted. 

— Read books, attend conventions, liaten to parcwts, | 

Theae comaenta are reasonable. In many ways the parents have expressed 
a desire for the sane qualities In teachers thafc have been found important 
in studies which have Identified the traits of the successful teacher of 
the gifted (9). These traits are intellectual security , interest .i n leam- 
Ing , personal security Ability to admit that one does not have all of 
the answers), enjoyment of teaching and liking for gifted children , aenae 
of humor , flexibility (willingness to use varied materials and approaches) . 
Researchers have found that successful teachers of the gifted tend to be 
of superior Intelligence themselves, to have wide intercats, to be deeply 
interested in learning, to be mature, secure, and humorouo individuals. 

The recowaendation that teachers avail themselves of varioua 
opportunities to learn about the gii?t^ is wise. Teachers who have 
attended even one meeting on the gif tpd and their needs are more under- 
standing than those who have not <1^|^- The simple fact that children have 
unusual learning needs means that provisions for then must be different 

in degree* and often in kind. Many' problems of gifted children may arise 

/ 
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from liick of infoTmation about desirable alternatives. And it has been 
sffliply, demonstrated that all tjiachers can learn certain modes of wo-kittg 
with the gifted which are appropriate for their level of maturity. 
5* VHAT DO PARENTS RECOMMEND TO 6tKER PARENTS? 

It was evident to the writers that close contact and corominlcation 

r 

With the child was the {greatest concern of parent's. Over and over again, 
they advocated that the parent listen, communicate, be "involved," and 
swFl«TO^t the opportunities offered by the school. They advocated that 
tfi* >par«nt treat x^e child as a "normal" child. The impression is. of 
adults who sensibly stress warm, affectionate relationships, Ouy of the 
total group, two reconi^ended discipline, two suggested manners in, school, 
and one request«d hjLgh goals—all of which are certainly reasonable if 
in harmoiiy with the developmental level of the child. One parent, whose 
child is enrolled in a program where the children have been given 
unwise snd unnecessary publicity and where they have been subjected to 
hostility, recommended that parents k^ep their children out of programs, arid 
this is unfortunate since. the fault really lies ih undesirable practices 
which easily could be prevented or remedied. 

The parents stressed close, supportive parent-child relationships 

■ ' . . ■ . ,' • > 

and ^phasiied the importance of active participation in. the development, 

funding, and Improvement of programs* Their attitude^ md concernB about 

their own children and other gifted children come out beat in the follow- ^ ^ 

" ' •- ■ * 

ing sample responses: ^ / , 

--Teach child to understand that great responsibility goes with 
ability. » ^ " 

—Answer your children's qu<«st Ions— all of them— include them in your life 
and take thcsi to as piahy places- as you can — and" if the program is poor at 
school, you can suba'titute your own by taking a little time and just caring. 
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~-Soitt« parents are somtswliat confused when they are told that their 
child ha« been identified as gifted. These children should be 'loved 
and cherished and reared as any other chi-^d. They certainly should, not 
be put on a pedestal nor should parents be afraid of them. 

« « 

—Love their children; "listen" to then. 

, —My experience with the "intellectually talented" only goes to age 
four and one-half. I enjoy him for what 4ie is and recounnend others do 
likewise. Many of the things he can do "ahead of his tiaej make life 
delightful—his ability to carry on an adult conversation, to entertain 
himself by reading, to work out problems for himself, to understand why 
certain things are done certain ways. We have already moved' from the 
Tampa area to the midwest. Our location is determined by my husband's 
Job. I naturally hope that the schools have something to, offer ray 
son. If they do not, I shall have to work with the system to- provide 
something better. Meanwhile, I always plan to expand his Interests 
through family projects. 

# 

— Regard your child as a responsible individual as soon as possible. 
Become interested enough in his special interw»ts to at least be able 
to be "talked to" about them. Give the child the freedom to follow his 
own interests. Talk with your child, and know him well enough to be 
able to offer an adult's perspective to some of his problems— whether 
brought on' by his "giftedness" or in just growing up. It all spells 
TIME and . ACCEPTANCE .' 

--Start communic4ti!ng with your child at birth. Never talk baby 
talk.- Answer all questions as honestly as possible and be, willing to • 
pursue any avenue of inquiry as long as the child shows interest, re- 
gardless of how dull the topic may be to you. We fee^l using this 
technique decreases the communications problems during adolescence and 
later. At age twelve this boy feels secure enough to question his 
mother about some unusual sexual practices he read about, at a fritend's 
home, in The Sensuous Woman. Be able t^o say, "I don't know; let's ^ind 
out." Always bear in mind that in spite of the fact that many of these 
children can cfommunicate with you on an adult level, emotionally 
they are still at the same stage of develotmfent as their peer group . 

— It depends on your values, if you want a corporation man, you 
should teach him to hide his differences in most circumstance^s and when 
•exposing them in approved settings to make light of them. This wardj^ 
off the evil eye and in general makes it more., comfortable to beXaround 
him. If you want to encourage creativity, I don't think you canVvoid 
problems in social relations. Honesty and integrity and callirtg a 
naked emperor naked are trained out in' most schools to the degree , 
that they irritate the people he comes in contact with. You have to 
give him confidence in his own perceptions even when they are in con- 
llict vith the comfort of everyone around him, I also think it's 
Important to expose him to as many kinds of experience as you can — 
people, books, travel, and to let him pursue independently anything he 
feels capable of. (Say "yes" rather than "ncJ*'— except where safety is 
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« realistic worry.) 

—Bo not U8e the tkrm "gifted . 

* 

*~F0r» groups • Discuss problowt Try to itifluence the school board, 
principals I and teachers « 

.e .ua. ..... ..U 0... 

Child Frograms, «tc. In particular, gettiHg to 4ajow the\ teachers and 
their approach to leamitig will help when you are called 1 on to assist. 

* i 

^j^LAX* Work for gifted programs and legislation^ frovide the child 
a^ home with as nudb stimulation and challenge in all ax^as as possible^ . 

> j 

—There are several problems ^ \* Glasses are too lairge. 2* The 
gifted programs* are not well subsidi^Bed* 3» There are /too few creative 
teachers. In view of these problems, which are not likely to be 
remedied, I would suggest that parents from an active l^^oup to supple- 
ment their children *s educatioftn j * 

*--*We have bjeen working diligently in this country ^or five years for 
school, progrsms~J us t beginning to gelt results at district levels* 
Stay with it'and^be effectivel Locally, and at state/ level I These 
children are very important and their education must/ be given highest, 
pxiority and improved • We lose too many of them as/ participating thinkers 
^ and doers* ^ 



In summary, the parentis an ally to th|? ch^ld from, birth onward, 

/ 

supporting his right to be himself as a person. / The insistence on honesty 
and integrity is present, as welj as the right /of the child to learn as his 

/ 

interests dictate, within the margins of physlpal safety* The avoidance 
ot label in contacts with the child is a sound idea^ except on an inter- 
pretation^ level as the child grows older* No child wants other persons 
to refer to him with a label, and it is not necessary to do so in deal-- 
ing with the child* Sujch references are valid^and useful among adults 
when planning for these children or for activities in their behalf* But -the 
child wants to be seen as a person and to be valued for himself primarily, 
not for his intelligence or talents* 

The advocacy of action in support of programs for the gifted is 
Important, and moxe will be said of Nthls later. If parents themselves 
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ar6 not militant, few others are likely to be. "School personnel respond 
best when parents insist that the exceptional abilities of their children 
require special attention. And those in the schools who are also 
interested in the welfare of the gifted are likely to have increased 

f « 

opportunities to work with them when patents are vocal in endorsing suc^i ^ 
work* 

* * 
THE COMMENT OF ONE PARENT 

have singled out one questionnaire for presentation here, partially 
because the boy wa3 the oldest in the grou^ and had been in various 
programs for the giftred the .longest, but chiefly because the parent 

responded with extensive^ thoughtful reactions to the questions. What 

■ 

.she has* to say presents clearly the pr'oblems faced by a gifted child, 
his ways of coping with probleais, the attitudes of teachers, and the 
recommendations of the parents to teachers and parents. The boy has 
'attended school a. system with one of the best known programs for the 
gifted in the nation; even here, the need for improvement is evident. The 
system is subject to the coromon prpbleiu of limited support* The boy, 
in tenth grade, takes only physical education and German In regular 
classes; the rest of his program-is in Independent Study. The items 
from the questionnaire and the parent's responses are given verbatim: 

» 

What a re his special talentjg^ and interests? 
Taffents— An ability to get along well with - . 
many kinds and types of people of all ages. 

An aptitude «f or science, A kind and gentle w 
yet wildly humorous disposition • 
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qualified No. Please coromfint . After a most dismal 
three years in junior high the present progra?n is 
aiick better but only to a degree. The Independent 
Study program still haa very little funding and 
teachers* are too few and too overworked. Freedom 
from confinement and boredom top advantagee. 1 feel 
basics are neglected (and I am not much of a 3R 
person) and there is not enough diS9jjlUy^«*TLh^t«rms-oX__^ 
those who have little concern for the rights of others.' 
He is in a WASP school and there is little involvement 
with minorities. There is a token black, etc., but 
much skirting of life's problems. Johjn likes the students 
but feels they are superficial and not very involved in 
serious matters. 

What special problems has your child faced at school? 
Teachers who either resented him (or us) or read into 
him their own ambitions. The artistic teachers saw 
him as "an artistic— not a scientific child — the 
scientific teacher saw him as "the scientific child, 
not the artistic child." At one time he was both. 
He w;as in a two-hour seminar in seventh grade which 

» 

was a horror, thanks to a paranoid teacher ♦ She was 
(is) ultra-conservative to the point' where she sees 
ComniunistB" under her bed, I'm sure* Unfortunately^ she 
had politically aware students (over half the class had 
League of Women Voters mothers, etc) in an election 



year with fluoride on the ballot. That did it! The 
students were often ridiculed in other classes by teachers 
who would say to than, "O4.K. If you are so smart (or a genius 
or a top braia), why isnH-your hmd up first — or how can 
you make a mistake?" ^ ' 
The hest teachers have been those who respected the students 
in general and expected them to work, behave, learn, and 
enjoy the subject. His favorite subjects in junior high 
were math^and science* 

These same teachers respected parents* His best teacher of 

all was a man — sixth grade- Second best through junior 

« 

high was a woman'-***h*Si. science teacher* He loved her 
too* 

How has- he handled theBe? John does not spend time resent*- 
ing or hating* He was taught "this, too, will pass," "cope," 
and "y<^^ "^i-l^ survive." He has I 

Hag he had any special problems within the community? n 
Not really. If sOt what? There are always people (even 

friends) who won't, or can't treat this sort of a child as 

/ 

1 

''Just a child." A few have mad^e remarks that were thoughts- 
less and/or ^barrassing to him* 
If he has had problems > how has he met them? 
He has ignored uiikind remarks and used his best efforts 
to get along. Has always' had a lot of good friends^ — boys, 
girls ^ and adults* 

What grade was your child In when ha was identified as 
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bein^ una c apable b t h;e H chpol ? Seven years old In 

an ungradiid^ class at a laboratory school, 
Haa he had any unusually satis iti schppl? 

Yes* If so> please daBcrifae ^ Some of these wera described 
earlier (beat teachers)* He loy^d the mock court in the 
sixth igrade. His teacher won a Freedom Foundation award 
for it. The field trips to the university in the seventh, 
and now loves his one afternoon a week at the science re^- 
I search lab {biomedical)* He adores his men J.S. teachers, 
i Loves having juBt men teachers this year, 
i ^ ,ls your child veil jSi^t4^ learning ? 
'^Toward learning when the subj^et:^fc...^te rests him, yes. Toward 
grinding study, no* Has, in the past, ashamed if he 

j had to s-tudy something* Doea study now. 

Has his attitude changed during the time he has been in 
' school ? Yes* Please explain, if so . Most studies have 
come without much effort • Writing and composition have been 
his most difficult effort* He speaks well, composes well on 



is disliked* 
No* 



a tape recorder, etc., but the mjanual approach 
Are you satisfied with your child^s education ? 
Please explain * Let me , state that I am not happy with 
educationjpi general and his in particular. The creative 
thinker, the different one, the student with^' integrity 
loses in the classroom.. ' I^m not certain more money per child 
is even the answer • I do not believe that, with very few 
exceptions, a child should be pushed ahead or placed too 
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far Ahead of. his age group** I've ««en it have poor re- 
auXtB in almost every ca«e although most educators deny 
this. I do believe in more in-depth study for these 
students (not busy work) and moie exciting amd challenging 
involvement with the larger coraxnunity. I also believe they 
need released time throughout a school year. They need a 
time away from even the best routine. I believe a new 
breed of teachJr^l's^eee^ Few "standard" teachers can 
cope. We need scientis^sT^eOrtsisSts, and skilled workers 
and craftsmen "in residence" in the schools. We need 
■paraprof essionals to relieve the creative teacher of mun- ^ 
dane duties. We need to integrate these "high intellectual 
potential" students during periods of endeavor .(I hesitate 
to sfy "in the classroom") with students of lower ability. 
I've seen far too many students have little or no regard 
for anyone except themselves when Isolated all the time 
from others. 

What would you recommend to teacher s? First, respect both 
the child and the parent. Get out of teaching if yoii can- 
not feel secure enough as an adult and a professional to 
see boi:h parent and child with unbiased eyes. Do not 
feel that a gifted child should be allowed to be a *^)rat." 
We seldom found any real desire on the part of teachers to 



*Note that she said too far ahea d. We agree, except inj^nusual 
instances. Moderate acceleration is no problem for most giffed 
children, as many studies have shown, but even with acceleration of one 
or two years," these children still require adaptations. 
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really cooperate and discuj^a devaloijmant , <^tc*, objectively* 
He vaa^ alvays the "highest potential in the room gettii]^ 
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top marks*^ uaually^ but aomahow the teachera felt he 
shouldn't have to top his best all the time, \ihm He 

came to we aaked that ha be put with 

his age group* We wanted him to be a boy first and a man 
later. 

What would you recommend to other parents ? 

Bo not put the child in school at too early a date, especially 
five days per week. Even "the^Jbest school? force conformity 
to a degree and there is never enough^»34^^ time left 
for the child • We saw creativity especially, bujt al^o other 
development, slow down each school period even at the research 
school* Discipline should be, firm. Be secure as an adult^ — 
don't "wear" your child as a special ^t*itus symbol. Believe 
in yourself and yoar child. Most of all, love him twenty-* 
four hours a day» Give him your best^ Don't expect the 
\ school to do everything* 

This is a >oy who is described by his mother as interested in medicine 
as a career, in microbiology, oceaiiograpby* anthropology, genetics, handball, 
body surfing, guitar, violin, tennis^ people, biking,^ hiking^ increasingly 
in law, and in Ge'rman- 
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TYPICAL Q\?l;STtONS AKD BRIEF AUSWERS 
IP»t«ot8 of gifted children, like any other parents, constantly 
face questions regarding school and home practices. Many of their • 
question* coib« from trying to decide whether a given school offering 
will benef ;it or harm their child. Often they have remaiiied uneasy 
with de^iisions they made. Questions on whether they should encourage 
or discourage certain activities, hovT^ey handle uneven abilities 
%Tithin the family, and others plague them. Of tcni"'~»ction cannot be 
postpon»ad . 

The questions which follow hav^ begn gleaned from contacts 'with 
many parentfe, both individually and in groups. They represent many 
of those most commonly asked. ,The brief responses are given as suggestions 
rather than as comp^.et« answers, since responses tq' cover 4II of the 
possible ramifications wbuid^^bej^oluminous, if not impossible. The 
questions are regarded as a f ramevQr^ -£x>r discussion and further 
amplification, perhaps in parent study {^groups. 
How can I tell if a program is good? - ^ 

A program that is good should cause the child to be eager to go 
to school. He should carry his interests into, the home through dis- 
cussions, through v olunt ary search for added information, through 
voiced enthusiasm. The content he is using should be at an appropriately 
challenging level. Homework should be based on key ideas or issues, not 
o«k isolated facts. The amount of h-mework he is assigned means 
nothing; a 'large assignment ' is not more valuable than a small one. The 
program sh^ld extend the chil«^'s talents, skills, and interests into new 
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or fOtpAnded areaa* s 
Hoy can I trala him to j^et hja homework done and not leave It uptll 
the last minute? Should yarents enforce regular periods of study? 

Firat, determine caaually if the hiJmework is legitimate. If 
it is repetitive, lengthy and deals with isolated facts, the child* a 
resiatance is warranfed, Tou may need a conference vith the teacher. 
-4lf the a^sigiments seea Interesting and worthwhile, a regular tlae 
and qul^t plac« ere important,; But, it ia also important that parents 
provide by their own example a reapect for intellectual and i^esthetic 
pursuits ♦ The parent who wants his child to do homework so that he can 
watch television undistiir^ed and indiscriminately is unfair and is a 
poor model as well* The parent who demands homework for his child 
also should i::'onsider the pi^allel in his being required to spend an 
added two or three hours on his own work at home, day after day* 
How do you handle the older dhildren when this one seems know more 
than the rest? 

Avoid comparison. Comparison invites competition. Evenly diBtributed 
loVe and affection, and recognition fior various accomplishments of 
different kinds will let each child know that he is valued for him- 
self. If questions arise, discuss them in the context of each person's' 
being especially good at something; one child likes books, another one 
artt another is especially good at sports— or music, cooking, helping 
others, or whatever particular contribution the individuals can make* 
Some learn earlier, others tak§ a little longer; the use made of any 
learning for worthwhile contributions is the important thing* - - 
How can we keep them from getting "sittar.t"7 
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Avt)l«i cimterlng on a chil4^» "gi*t*idfi«»6." The child who la 
aiasiiHil out and aet apart for attrlbutca .«aii easily develop erroneouB 
»tii£Md«s tward hlal^^.lf and. otheys* Thi« applies to the handlfcapped 
•a» v€ll a© to the gifted. In the caae of the' gifted, the child may / 
develop an uareallatlc aejase of hia own importance and hecome quite 
obnostioua. Then it often helps to sit with the child, ask him to aasess 
the invpact on others of his specific behavior, and ask him how he might 
change the relationships for the bettfer, The discussion should be on 
a private, person-to-persoh basis, analytical In nature, with the child 
providing the analysis. . ■ . ' 

Trouble may also arise when adults become impatient with youth's 
Views and forbid their expression. It is important that children have 
full opportunity to discuss peace movements, politics, ethics, "religion, 
values, fears, discrimination, and strong feelings on any subject with 
adults who *Wspect and understand them. The home should provide a 
secure base within which the child can express his feelings and examine 
them honestly with others. Any question at any age deserves a thoughtful 
response* ^ • 

Would you encourage these children to take service-type courses? ^ 

Service-type courses are conmonly understood to be such coarsies 
as shop, homemaking, and typing. The answer, is yes. One reason is that 
some of the techniques are useful tools in learning. Speed typing assists 
the student in many ways, and metal rshop may be of use in the production 
of necessary equipment for physics experiments, for example. Another 
reason is that, ^en the right teacher , the study of such topics as ' 
•foods and clothing may be handled in such a wa)^ that students deal with 

80 / 
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many Important jpconomic, historical, political, and aeathatlc iesues 

What cm >f Jion« aboui: thu problem caused by the enthualasm of^ teachers 
In ^ departmental situation^ ^Tid^ the 

*Thi8 la a question vhich can be handled best i» a group meeting 
of parents and department he#ds at the secoi|dary level* Stvidents at 
this ag« do not vant parents to contact individual 'teachers regarding 
thalr particular. probl«mis. Often teachers are completely unaware of 
the accumulated overload , and** calling the problem to tjhelr attention 
probably ^^^lll suffice. It is helpful if parents prepare for such 
discussions ^by documenting the homework load of their children for a 
specific period of time, auch m two weeks* 

l a it j^ood fco let^ the faster learners help the slower children? 

Not if it is done on a regular basis. Then it cuts down the 
time that the fasit learners have for their own learning , and the child 
Is working as' a teacher substitute at the expense of 'his own education* 
An added danger In consistent help to the slower children is that ether 
children in the class may react to teacher's pet/* If the help is 
occasiorial.^ and for a specific heed, yes* The experience is more valuable 
i^\thjff bright child plans the teaching experience, carries it out, and 
evaluates it with the teacher afterwards* 

What can- you do with a child who is a perfectionist and becomes discouraf^ed? 

Often gifted children will tackle topics which are so general that 
they are unable to handle them. They then become fTu6trat:ed as they 
attempt to complete their studies* Parents can help by discussing with them 
their projected plans and by assisting them to choose realistically^ 
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For «x««pl«, when a child announces that he is going to study the Civil 

War and make a rieport on it, the pot'ent^ may ask what particular aspect 

of th« Civil War? Or h© may suggest scanning a hook on the Civil War 

to cKoose among a number of toplcts and issues. The phild . should make the 

choice, however. Encouragement, support, atid parent expectation that 

tSs child will do a worchy pisce of work are balpful, but the expectations 

■ ■ / ■ ' 

must be refilistic. ^ / 

Should a prO|4ram be Vor gifted children generally/ or just for those 
vith a sci entific bent? 

I. r , _, ,1 I.I . . .! .1 . i. n. , ii i n » .. . .i ,i, M .n i.. | j i j i i. n ■ ■ 

' A good program should be flexible enougbr to meet the needs of 
all gifted and talented children., Any group of gift^ed children is 
extremely d^ver^se in interests, abilities, and talents. This popula- 
tion is the most complex of any. Educational planning should be highly 
individualized to meet the diverse abilities of the gifted, whether in 
science, the arts, social sciences, or elsewhere. 

Many gifted children are in fact interested in science and mathe- 

* 

matics becauBe of their fondness for system and logic, and if their 
.real interests lie here, they should not be discouraged. But neither 
should children with primary interests and talents elsewhere be forced 
to concentrate heavily in the sciences ♦ ^ • 

Will this kind of program adversely affect the chances of a student 
getting a college scholarship? 

It should enhijnce his chances, unless grades are usei punitively. 
In such a case, parent contacts (preferably in groups^) should be made with 
school department heads. Parents should never accept punitive grades for 
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their childran. W« have heard too many expressions of bewlidenaent 
from parwts ^bout their chlidren receivitxg^'C'a" and "P's" in 
suhjects In which vhs parents had been informed that the child was function 
in« at a l«v«l four years or more beyond his ag^ group* Parents' rightly 
want' to know how this can be. The ansii^ers lie in excessive and boring* 
requirements, in pifnitlve grading practices, "in negative teacher- 
pupil relationship! » or in student problems of long dutatlon. But if 
the coB3p.iaint is c^jamen within a clasts group," it should be discusfl-edT^ 
thoroughly in a me^t^ng, and resolution should be attaine^^'''''^Many 
gifted children must ©am scholarships in order to -afford ^college ' 
attendance, and the prograra should not penalize them. We* have teiown \ 
too many gifted stujients who have avoided certain courses, and teacha^rs 
in subjects they would have liked^to take because they kneiw that- hi$h 
gcades ware given grudgingly, even though, the students deserved them 



What can you do_ abo^t underachieveVs? 



The ..question, is complicated and has been subjected to intense 
research* The probjlem may be, educational^ psychological, or physical in 
drigiuw CertaiTAy a thorough physical examination should be made* If 
physical problems ire txiled out, some of t^e emerging hypotheses may... 



help parents plag\jsed by this problem* Children who are underachievera 
are identifiable by the end of the primary gradea; the early years, there-- 
fore* Jiave a profound effect, Childrep who' are subject to reasonably 
high expectations and early independence, , especially by parents of the 
opposite sex, seem to become achievers. Those who are overindulged, 
p^mperl^, or treated- inconsistently, do not* Parent models are important. 
When children are exposed to new experiencei^in the company of their 
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parents, such fa concerts, visits to 5tooa, national parks, historicai 
X&ndiaarks, and when they learn to seek information anJ answers to 
questions in reference materials, they become achievers* Growing up 
in an atmosphere in which learning occurs habitually is a great asset. 
Intejre^ting people as visitors in* the home can generate curiosity about 
far-off countries, about politics, the arts— unlimited subjects* 

Support of curiosity and learning, and the latitude for early 
self-reliance help. One mother watched her f ive-year-old through 
binoculars as he crossed three busy intersections and a playing field 
on his half-mile trip to school for days after he had decided that he 
could go on his own. Her hillside vantage point enabled her to overcome 
her anxiety about whether he in fact could* Another child took a two- 
hundred-mile bicycle trip with two friends at the age of ten. Both of 
these children grew up in an intensely active learning atmosphere and 
became outstanding achievers. The parents wore in close touch with thon 
at all times,* psychologically, but they allowed them to mature and make 
choices as they were ready* 
Should gifted children be given grades ? 

Grades are a folk custom of long standing, even thougt\ it has 
been shown repeatedly since 1912 that they are not especially useful 
and tell little about a child's actual achievement. However, if grades 
^ are used in a school system, all children expect to receive them. 

Gifted children in a regular class can receivo high grades with little 
-effort and actually can be underachieving *'A" students. It is much 
more infonuative to ' p*. int to confer with a teacher and discus^ the 
specific accompli s)./i> ."it. V and neede of the child* 
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If grades are used in a special group of gifted stut^ents, they 
ahould be given^ as if the children were being coiapared to the ^total 
school population since the whoi« concept of grading is based on 
relative standing. If gifted students are measured on the t>asi£i of their 
real achievement. It is likely that they would receive '^A's,^' If 
a program is good and the -students are intereated^ the/ should be 
producing* and their gradel^ should be high. In no case is grading the 
gifted on a curve justified within a special groxip* 
t Should 1 permit my child to attend a special class? 

This question usually is based on fear that a child will develop 
feelings of superiority^, or on fear that he will be punished by others 
who are not in a special group* Keuibership in a gooH special class can 
be beneficial in several ways: (1) The content is likely to be more 
relevant to the child *s interests and abilities than in a regular class; 
(2) :he child may learn^ that there are other children whose abilities 
are as high or higher than his and thus may develop a wholesome Vespect 
for others and a sens^ of humility regarding, himself; (3) he ife \^le to 
work with others who understand and respect him; (4) li^ is likely to 
relate to others with similar interests and to develop new interests, 
and (5) he is more likely to have a teacher who has some special 
interest in and preparation for teaching the gifted • 
Will a special qI/sss create competition and bad feelings? 

Not if it' is properly planned and taught. Si^ecial classes should 
not be given publicity beyond that given other groups; nor should 
the children be singled out to display their ^'gif tedness" for the 
public. If children develop special materials and presentations for 
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parents and other groups, this should be done by other groups of 
children as well* The class should not be designated the^ *^gif ted 
class, ^* or the teacher the *'gifted'* teacher^ but should be' known as * 
''Mr* Jones''' or "Mrs. Smith's" class , as are others* Competition 

. within the class will not be a problem if the program is adequately' 
individualized; indeed, the children will assist one another with 
resources and 'solutions to mutually challenging problema. 

Punishment for the gifted by other children or other teachers 
uccurs wh^n^ resentment and jealousy result from improper publicity 

^ and exploitation* 

How can we t ind' out ab^ut our child' s ability level? 

AskJ Teachers aij^e more willing to discuss comparative achieve-- 
ment levels than IQ, especially when the IQ is derived from group 

4 

tests* * School psychologists may discuss a child in terms of his ability, 
which places him, in *the upper three percent 6f the general population.; 
this indicates thsv. the child can succeed at the college graduate level, 
given proper home and school conditions. If he is in the one-in-^a- 
hundred, -or the one^in--a--thousand , his abilities are, of course, higher. 
The fallacy ici^pinpointing a sj^ecif ic IQ lies In the allowable margin 
of error in tesc$> even when given individually under ideal conditions, 
and in the facjt that within the gifted population, other factors such 
as self -concept , motivation, health, and persistence account largely 

\ 

for ultimate success. 

is helpful to parents no know that an eight'-year--*old child 

is reading at a sixth-grade level and is particularly interested in 

certain topics. It alsc is helpful to discuss a child's home reading 
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and other interests with the teacher. 

la there danger in putting tao much pressure on young gifted children 
too Bponl 

The answer to a loaded queation like this must be yea* However, 
fear on this subject has been founded on the practice of assigning 
large quantities of matex'-ial rather than on the use of topics of real 
interest to children, and on the imposition of adult requirements 
rather than on the use of child interests^ When pressure is self- 
imposed in the .sense that children are intrigued with a problem and want 
to find out all they can, pressure is enjoyable* In an unpublished study 
we conducted on this question, more than two hundred gifted children at 
various grade levels reported that they enjoyed the experiences in 
special programs of being able to delve- into topics iri depth, without 
restriction, and they enjoyed using their minds fully* Self --imposed 
pressure can produce great aatisf actio;^ in a task well done* Harmful 
pressure may also operate when the '^'ifted child is pressured to conform 
to the mjddle-ground and to be average* 

Mv child has more homework than ever before and doesn^t seem to hav e 
much time for relaxation ^ Should this be so? 

No, All children should have time for play and relaxation and 
for doodling, dreaming, .and idling. Adults do. A problem of this sort 
should be discussed with the teacher. 

How crn we prevent negative feelings in others toward our child's bein^ 
identified as "gifted'^? 

Avoid discussion of the fact with others. The knowledge is im- 
portant, to you and the teacher In xmderstandlng the child and in working 
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with him appropriately. No usef\il purpose is servfed by overt pride in 
the "chip off the old block," Children should be valued as children, 
and not as labela, nor should they be used for^the satisfaction of adult 

Parents vho boast about their child over the back fence guarantee 
resi^ntment and hostility. 

If reanarks are made by adults, it is good to counter with, "We 
know that he is bright. We don't talk about it because we don*t want 
him to feel that his IQ is 6ur source of pride. We want to. bring him 
so that he can use his ability constructively as an adult." 

"5jt$?r:-<.la68n:ates or other children make remarks, a parent has an 
indication that ^^^^tos^J^er should" be discuss eA. with, the .teacher . No 
child wants to live under a "l^^^^j^j^^^ncluding the gifted. 
Is it good for a child to know he Is -gi^tec 

Moat gifted children know that they achieve bett^T^<t^ian others 
although occasional children may feel vaguely different and even^€J&er^ 
from inferiority complexes. Gifted children generally can be expected 
to Jieet reasonable demands and can be asked to work out real-life 
problems with adults with the comment that they are bright and can. 
The child who feels Inferior may require special counseling. In most 
cases, gifted children do not need any special interpretation or dis-- 
cussion of their abilities* Any such discussion may be most useful when 
a plan for a special remedial program with a tutor is outlined (as 
with a child who requires special help in mathematics), or when a student 
is discussing college and career alternatives. 

Our daughter does so well in reading . ShouldhVt she do better in math? 
Girls especially -are subj-ected to comments by adults which cause 
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them to teel that failure in mathematics or science is frequent in girls 
or that girla shouldn^t like math* Heading is lean subject to direct 
teaching than mathematicl^ slnce^gifted children particulirly read a 
great deal independently* While we cannot expect identical accomplish- 
ments in all areas, it is possible that some time spent in private 
tutorial contracts with weekly conferences by the teacher with the 
pupij on her progress might improve her performance markedly • The 
problem should be di^^^^sed with the teacher in any event* 
I heard that IQ tests are inaccurate ^ What do they actually measure? 

The individual IQ test is the best measure of potential that we 
have at present . Group IQ tests are much less accurate and are the 
most commonly used in schools because they are less expensive. The 
individual examination gives a fairly reliable picture of how well a 
^child will perform academically in relation to others of his age* 
It does not measure perjsonal factors which are also important in achieve 
ment. It also ftiay be unfair to a child from a markedly different back-- 
ground. 

How d o I know if he is working; up to capacity? 

If his expected achievement and actual achievement are fairly 
eJjuJLyalcnt , he is. Thesr would be measured through population norms 
from standardized tests rather than through teacher-made tests* 
Another index, though informal, may be the type and extent of reading 
and interests. It is important to remember that "working up to capacity 
is soinething that very ^cw adults do and that a child needs time for 
childhood . 

I want him to be happy and well-adjust e d > Will this program make him 
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The meaning of happitiesB atid good adjustment varies with Individuals. 
The right of a person to be himself Is paramount. A good program 

i 4 

should be so designed that the child derives a great deal of satisfaction 
from his interests. If he specialisnes early, this is not necessarily 
a cause for concern* Harvey Lehman pointed out that many of the Important 
contributions to mankind vere made by persons still in their teens (5). 
Sidney Pressey vrote extensively on the sama topic (11). For some 
persons, the work in which they are interested is so fascinating and 
satisfying that the work itself is recreational, and conflicting social 
or play activities are a nuisance (12). It is important, therefore, to 
look at a child, his attitudes toward himself, and his attitudes toward 
others, .f the child is apparently one with a healthy self-regard 
- axid is able to r'elate to others satisfactorily, hia desire to pursue 
interests intensively and/or to specialize early should not be denied/ 
Gifted children often do this* 

What kind of vocational information si :>uld I give him? 

Gifted children have more complicated vocational choice problems , 
than others simply because they face a bev/ildering array of thousands 
of potential occupations, most of which they could master successfully* 
. ' Many gifted persons do have vocational problems, chiefly of under-- 

placement in unchallenging jobs. Many schools and colleges have 
vocational counselors who also have specialized in scholarship possibilities • 
These persons should be consulted. It is possible, also, through 
arrangements by either school or parent groups, to give gifted children 
opportunities for work experience with adults in their fields of interests. 

ERIC 
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Par*.>nta can be of substahti.-sl ht>lp to their childrtin In simply suppox-ting 
their riglit to an occupational decision* For example, if a young 
j person ha® marked talent in musical composition and wishes to work in 
that field* he should he allowed that right rather tlian be prodded to 
litttar eotae "safe" and lucrative : eld» The influence of teachers wixo 
exploit the multiple talents of gifted young people by recruiting them 
into their own fields or who denigrate the interests of the gifted 

r 

should be counterbalanced by discussions at home. 
Will she maintaJn her giftedness? J 

TrifcLHiness is maintained and enhanced if the environment ia rich 
with opportunities* Giftedness can diminish, and outward evidexice of 
gift^dne^s can disappear in a sterile environment • Wa found a slight 
rise in measured ability among children who lived in a particularly 
desirable home-^school environment* Some studies hav« shown that children 
of poverty who attend poor schools lose in measured ability as they 
grow older (8). Women, who in 'the past have encountered less opportunity 
for continuing learning then men, have shown some., loss in ability from 
childhood to middle adulthood although this is less true at the present 
time. Parents who continue their own interest in learning are good 
ex-implen for their children but probably are more interesting companions 
tt* thrm as aoII, 
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• CHAPTER VI 
WHAT PARENTS CAN DO 

hB we have indicated earlier and as. inany of the parents who 
respotided to th« questionnaire have shown, parents can and do ^oontribute 
»uch to the education of a child, both in formal and Informal ways, 
Hany of the effective modes of communi cation > support of, interaats> 
and provision of opportunitiei^ for needed contacts used by the best 
teachers can be used also by parents* Parents who respond to children's 
questions, help them find the information they need, and who allow them 
to develop their abilities in their chosen areas of interest benefit 
fr urn mutual TQSv^zt and close comjiiunication. 

Close communication is desirable at all ages and stages of growth. 
Th» types of communication vary somewhat at different age levels, however. 
The very young child needs and wants very close, direct communication 
with his parents. During tne elementary school years » communication is 
less direct and is shared with others* But at this stage and those 
which follow, consistent opportunity for full and open conmiunication is 
just as desirable as when the child is small. As the child's communication 
nt?rwork expands, the parentis contacts with those important to hm and 
his education should also expands 
THE PRESCHOOL YEARS 

Here* as at oth« ages, the parent server best as a loving support 
^nd ally. Parents who support the right of their child to grow at his 
own pace will tend to ignore the growth and development norms which 
appear in many books. Gifted children will violate norms in many ways, 
as the ^^ase of Eric showed. A given child may display a prodigious iremory> 



Wperlenc^s Bucceas in teaching himself read very aarly, atid may be 
very bIo^ in walking or in other pVTj^Bitc^g^l skills. A child who asks 
unu»uf»lly advancipd questions may hav^ bean '*slow" in talking* Many 
gifted children have learned to talk at a very ordinary rata^ and have 
displayed superior verbal fluency latar» 

Norms indicate that young children have limited attention spans 
and that the child cannot be expected to pursue a given activity for 
more than a few minutes* Yet the gifted child, when involved with 
something of interest to him, may pursue^ the subject for days, w^eks, 
and even months. The child who asks his mother what that letter says and 
observdB that the same letter is here, who asks his parent to tell hlnj the 
words on familiar objectJii, who reads portions of signs, who compares 
letters in the process of teaching himself to read may at times be a . - 
pest, but his Questions are valid and vital to him. Similarly the child 
who wants to know what makes the wind or why the moon doesn^t fall or 
what happens to make it rain displays a beginning and probably continuing 
interest in natural phenomena. A gifted child may paint a picture with 
unusual maturity in detail or experiment by the hour at the piano. 
The intense, enduring persistence of the gifted w^hen they are interested 
In a topic or an activity is characterispdc of the group, as are the 
advanced interests. 

To give a child the full opportunity for growth during the pre-- 
school years, che parent should use the child's own interests as a guide 
and support them. He also can /encourage new interest's by giving the child 
as many enjoyable experiences as possible. The child c^an be taken to 
childrip. *s play groups, art or music activity groups for young children. 



thje zoo, the library to chooB© books for the parent and child to 

»hare/and to.soe aew things in the neighborhood. All such experiences 

should be Chi ld*c entered, based on experiences of predictable appeal, 

and elrould be seleoted as logically of interest to the child rather 

than as par«nt-concocted interests. One of the i.uthor8 spent a great 

deal of time working with a father who had responded to the knowledge 

that his very young son was gifted by satnrating hiro with V experiences." 

The family did not merely go for a ride; the father gave lectures as he . 

drove". The back yard was filled to overflowing with "eduaational" 

toys, and no ^portiinity for "education" was missed. As a result, the 

boy was extremely hyperactive and negatively aggressive* .When the father 

was given somo help, the boy became a different and much happier per- 
. / 

son. . 

One of the questions which arises frequently is whether early 
reading will harm the child. If the child has taught himself to read, 
probably not. Patterns of development in physical areas are as variable 
as those in mencal or emotional areas, and no absolute answer can be 
given to cover all cases. However, the various aspects of development 
tend to be related in gifted children/ and more often than not, we find 
that early intellectual development is accompanied by early development 
in other areas, \oung children should use books with large print, and 
many .of these are available* And, the child who- is given access to many 
Interesting activities and people is unlikely to immerse himself totally 
in reading. 

Preventing a child who is readixig from .reading is as unrealistic 
as forcing a child to attempt reading before he is capable. In this 
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ar^a% .too, thie^^child can guid^ If we llstep his questions and know 

II * 

hla interests* If he wanca to learn, we cKtt hardly tall him to wait 
until next year> or later. 

THE SCHOOL YZARS ^ ^ / " 

As th« child enters school » it Xb holpful to both child and teacher 
to have^ the parent supply full information' about the child. The teacher* ^ 
^v'ho knows that a child is already reading* chat he has a special talent ^ 
that he has^ acquired special knowledge i*n certain topical areas, and that 

I 

he has had special experiences * is far batter equipped to plan reajfistically 
for him. The teacher who has such information* can avoi^l the problems 
often caused wheji bright young children enter school eager to learn 
and are needl-^^ssly thwarted* Parents should not hesitate to l:alk with ^ 
teachers cbncerning the exceptional abilities of their children; good 
teachers welcome such information* 

We ^ have suggested to teachers on many occasions that the best 
source of information on a child is the biography written by the parents* 
Such a biography can furnish information on the child from birth onward/ 
c<1ri give insight into his total development, his talents and interests , 
his relationships with others, and his special needs* In tracing a 
vhnd\^ development, a parent can specify when special abilities became 
apparent as well as .^ive a personal assessment of the current status 
of the child* ^ 

Another source of information which is briefer but valuable .is 
the simple questionnaire on such items as interests* talents, recent 
books read at home, special experiences, relationships with others, and 
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Bpecial problema or needs. Often ffifced chiHren conform uo class- 
room expectations » and wa may fiad that ^a chiloNiutifully reads with * 

th^ advaneed grckxp without the teacher's^- knowingyUis true reading level* 

\ 

Wfien the taacher learns from the parent that the child is selecting books 
from the public library which are ceverali years beyond those he 
uses at strhool, the child is likely to have more opportunities to use - 
such books at school* \ 

It is helpful to,one*s own child as \lrell as to other gifted - ^ 
children who happen to be in his classroom if the parent can give some 
time to assisting the teacher.* The parent c^an offer to/h(ilp ifP^getti^ug 
needed^ books from libraries^ special materials required for individual 
projects, resource persons to meet with small special interest groups, ^ 
i^ing childri^n*s stories, making '*books/* anl^ so on. Meeting the 

■ \ • 

...fecial needs of children is a time^-consuming \task. Teaching under 
the best circumstaftces requires much energy, and several hours per 
week of aid by a parent or small group of parents can do much to expand ^ 
possibilities for children. • 

Close coipmunication with. Che teacher is helpful. The parent who 
keeps in friendly contact with the teacher is not likely to find 

that her child is neglected. Such contact illustrates in a positive, way 

• 1 ' . 

the '^squeaking wheel^' principle. It is important: to communicate one^s 

I 

appreciation to the teacher who makes extra efforts for children and 

I . I ' 

to let the principal know that the teacher's work is valued as wpll. 
Such t'eaccions not only contribute to the morale of school personnel, bu»- 
they also increase the likelihood of continued attention to the special 
needs of various gifted and talented children. ' . 
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, VhiJii* xi^p.irt?iu can make appreciable contributions to the improvi^'- 
mtut of claBsroon) opportunities for his child, he shoul^ also assume 
that the school cannot b*e solely responsible for the education of the 
child. The encouragement of intertsBts and hobbies at home catj offer many 
-opportunities^ for contacts with other children who* have similar Interests 
and can provide? opportunities for contributions to' classroom Icurning . ^ 
as well. For example* a child and one or two llK^^^niinded friends may'- 
undertake a scientific study of gerbils and produce- various charts to 
«how their patterns of feeding> reproduction^ and behavior. Such in** * 
'formation may provide a basis for later classroom presentations and class 
proJ<tcts and for respect and acceptance* 
EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 

The comments made in the jirevfl&ua sections assume thai, a cooperativ^e 
relationship betwej&n home and school is possible, and this is the usual 
case. Unfortunately, however, there are exceptions, and a parent may l^e 
faced with the probleto of being unwelcome and unable to effect the trans- 
fer of i^is Chi from a stultifying environment* In such easels ,^ there 
art^ alternatives, though most of them are time-consuming and require 
the time and devotion of a group of parents. One alternative which has^ leen 
used sucrt*ssf ully is the special intt?rest group which meets regularly 
after sr>;ool. ^ The subject matter foi such groups may be individually 
selected or determined by consensu- • In the case of individual: interests* 
children may be brought together to develop and share hobbies or to work 
uirh a vnrletv of art or sciencV'^materials, for example. An Instance of 
^roup consensus Is found in the case of bright youth who come together 
" tc h*ear, and discuss music and, at other times, to discuss such topics as 
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-poltticB freely with on« or more adults. One young person who had 

/ ^ . * . , 

«njoyed' the -latter opportunity "said that for the first tiroe, he had ' ' , 

been able to escpreas liis ' opinion ^^ully and freely without censu^;©^ 

from peers or teachfe're. * » ^ \^ 

Another- altejnative is the special class, conducted during the 
summer or on Saturday by the parents and their friends. Since attendance 
at such classes is optional, the test of success is easy. If the 
children attend eagerly and constantly, the class is excellent. "If it 
is not, it probably will cease to exist. One^means for making classes • 
relevant is to start with the choices of the children in response to 
a simple questiotinaire on which possible clasBes\are listed* 

Still another alteraative da the trayelling^ "school ia which 
children^ are transported to various- places, either to satisfy or 



stimulate interests.. Such a- school, established on an after-school 
or Saturday basis, is an attempt to use the' community as a center for learn 
ing. Children are -tjransported in a von or small bus to the resource or 
facility needed. At one time it may be a fic^ld for botanical study J 
at another /the ocean at low tide; at another/ ^e children's section of 
th<l library or a .building where various types of measurement may be 
u^^ed. Const rue ti^^n Bites, markets » workmen, professors, or artists may 
serv^ as resources at various times » depending on the topic of study* 
And^V^is possible, as in the other alternatives cited, that an exce^(^nt 
resource may be used regularly. 
DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF ATTENDAKCE 

One of the areas in which home and school can cooperate to the 
benefit of the ^hild is that of flexible school attendance. Even, in * 
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\ 

the beat of aituEtions, the gif t;a<l apd talented child wastes a certain . 

amount of his time* Some of this is due to the desire of the child to 

take part in group acitivitles ^s^<V ISO he accepted. Some is due ♦to the .-use 

of content for which he has no need.. It is perfectly possible for such 
* * 

a child to skip certain ions of the Bchool week witb no loss 
o£ learning. If 1^6 takes part in special learning opportnplties out- 
side of the school, he may be much better pff than if liie attends full time. 

If working relationships between the home and school are good"; 
it wsy be possible to arrange schedules for the childx^with- special 
abilities and talents which capit^ze on opportimities in. both sit- 
uations. In nxany instances, special arrangements are commonplace wittln 

» 

the schools. This would Just take them a step further. Children 
often leave classrooms for orchestra practice, for choral groups, 
for remedial help, and fpr athletics. It seems equally desirable thut 
certain children leave the classroom for several hours or even a day t 
so that they may work with a community artist, a musician, or a scientist 
in a laboratory or studio. ' 

Flexible schedules are rapidly being* developed for fcdults. Some 

y • 

work six days; some work four; some work split schedules; some spend 

most of their time at home with only occasional visits to their - , . 

place of businesL Flexibxe schedules for children who are bright and who 

have specialized -abilities make sense as well. Such scheduling could 

go |)n at both the elementary and secondary school > levels and could be 

tailored Co the special needs of a given cnild Parents and teachers 

who work together to plan flexible schedules and special learning 

«% 

opportunities can accomplish a great deal. " The opportunities for unlimited 

• • '. ■ .911 
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X«Atiiing In depth in th? company of » talented apeciallst are numerous " 

. ' ' •■■ ^ y - ^ " ' • . 

in any cotianunlty, and It, Is likely that probl\ffi^ of motivation would 

diminish markedly ol" disappear^ 

WHAT about' parent /MSOCUTIONS? ' ■ ' . ' 

Nothing guarantees 'tiie 'stability of school programs for the gif tei 
aa much as the exist eac^e of well-organized ai\d active parent associations. 



In thbse tooaaunities ^where programs have existed for a period of years 
and hkve grown, et^orts have been made by parents to insure their support. 
It is unfortunately true that in many 4i^ases th^ program for the gifted is 
viewed a» less/ljaportant than that fnr other groups of children; and when 
budget problems arise, the program for the gifted is often in jeopardy. 
The common assumption still Is that the gifted can take care of them- 
selves and that they need no special privileges beyond those they al- 
ready have* 

Parent asaociations have made many contributions, directly and in-- 
directly. They have met with boards iof education to present .'evidence 
of needed programs and extension of programs. They have also met with 
•school boards to inquire about provisions for the gifted and, through 
inquiry, to initiate action. They ha^e requested presentations on 
existing provisions and have thUs generated evaluation and program Im- 
provement by educators.' The inquiries of parents often have provided . 
Impetus for efforts withln^the schools. \ 

Parent groups have contributed in many ways to in-senvice education 
for .teachers and principals. They have participated Jn symposia to. 
discuss the needs' of their children and tp offer suggestions, have 
arranged meetings at which children have discussed their Interests a^^ 



. «xi>«f lences of sjpecial vaau«, atid hayfe brought in gifted adults to talk 
about their views on good school experititnces. As sponsors of meetings in 
which excellent classroom p-ractireu are featured, par^ts haVa provided 
recognition for outiitanding teachera ansl concurrentjly have given teachers 

an' in-service experience In the actual preparation of their own con- 

> / • ' 

tributiona. To support neetin^ sponsored directly educators, 

parents haVe^at tended and have taken part in discussions. In small but ' 

* ' " *l , , , 

-important ways, they have contributfd~^.so to the success of such meetings 

- • . ' ' \ ■• 

by serving as hosts and assisting with arrangements. Increasingly, 

. parents and^T^chers of the gifted ai« meeting and wor)ling together. 

■ Their interests are mutual , and separate activities make little senfee. • 

. i ' ' 

Well-organized parent groups, provide regularly scheduled -classes 
for young peopje through, the use of bot^i school ^nd colnaaMnity facilities 
by contacting potential teachers, arranging schedliles and classes, ta|cing 
jCare of necfessary -financial arrangements, and providing publicity. Such 
classes may be offered on Saturdays by resident faculty or other teachers 

at a community college-, or' they may be summer offerings taught by both 

■ ' , 
community and school personnel** 

One of the most important areas in whicb'^rent groups support 

the education of the gifted is that of political a^iojl. An example of 

a^well-organiscecK federation of parent groups is that in California. 

During a' decade, the federation has grown ^froo a few hundred parents to 

thousands of members within more than forty aJEf illates*A Several of the 

affiliates have more fhan two thousand members, and most have enjoyed 

/ ^ 



*S^ecific information on organizations to contact for additional 
information ■ on these resources is given in the biblibgraphy (10). 
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;»te«dy growth,- WhUl« all of th*'' aasoclatilona have be^ active in 

. - s > ' . . ' . ■ ' , 

at leaat some of t*he activities prevloualy Taentlanod, the federatiqn as 

' r . ' 

a whole has vorked politically for ^gifted ehildren and adequate f In^nc- 

ln| of programa throughout the state. Though financial support Is still 

amager, it is largely through the i.ffoxt»*of the parent groups that -the 

level of support has improved «ven modestly. The- parent members have , 

used their own resources ;year after year to appear before legislative 

hearings and to contact individual legislators and in, the process have 

earned great deal o\ respect from .educators aad^pollticlans alike*. " 

• Finally, any parent aa,ej>ciation fjrovides an* antidote for lohe- 

liness which is n<ft unlike the loneliness experienced" by the gifted - - 

chll^ Without" peers who understand him. The parent of the gifted child 

may feel that situations which create problems for his child are unique. 

When he meets with other, parents, he learns that others have had 

similar problems, an4 thlK-is reassuring. It al©o is likely that discussion 

of probldiis will lead to solutions and coristructtve actioti* ^Aad in 

sharing of information about children, parents learn to pfxt their own 

child's growth into a wholeso^ie^perspective* , . ' * * 
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SOGCESTIONS FOR 0RGAN12IMG A PAREHT ASSOCIATION 



t * 



!♦ ¥rite to «»tmbli«hed oi:ganii;al;iorMi copies of laaterlal^ and augg^tstions 
<a«« pag« 94 jf or iparifeiit aasociationa to ^eontact)* ^ ^ 

2I IPorii^a eoinmitt^e composed of ♦several conoaim^i articulate parental 

imfluentlal a<ihool peraonnel, promliient coianiiiilty membera, atudents. ^ * 



% Select a temporary c^ialrmant 



Di»c\i»» probXww^ need lor, organization, Iwsneflta to ba derived, 
popalble actlvltlea, ' 

Plan an initial oytganlzing. nee ting.. Chooae a topic and apeaker 
*of certain appeal to par«nt« of tbe' gifted. 

3» .,^|^£t|rf^t key school adnlnlatrators about the proposed meeting* Enlist 
.thelj support and Invplvement , and ask them to facilitate publicity to 

„_„--parents of the gifted via notices to' be mailed to known parents of gifted 
children by the school. Or make contacts independently through a ^ 
tel1»pit^one comltteef .' • x 

4. * Use "part of the f irst meeting to get sign-^up list of parents Interested iii ^ 

forming an organiscapion; ask those present to list .others who should 
be contacted. . \ 

5, Check mailing list inltlillf with school system consultant for the 
gifted, if , there , is one^ or with an admlniatrator. Add names. 

6, At the first; meeting, survey parents regarding their special needi and 
suggestions ^or activities^ Through the organizing committee, appoint 

\a nominating ooamltf ae, and establish an .Initial list of needed coMd^tees; 
Const ItAttiom , finance . Community Resources . Liaison* with '^School 

- Board and School Personnel , Legislative , Special Interest Groups for 
Children and Progr«tt are a representative list* 'Xou.may wisn to start 
with some/ of these, and add others later* . . ' . 

. ^. - ' ■ . ' . , ■ / 

7. Meeting 2 can be a combined business and Informational meeting: nqglnatlons, 
announcement of committee^ cowwinlcatlng results of survey, and speaker 

apd topic of vital interest to the parents »^ After elections, conducted 
either it the meeting or by mall, the organization Is on its way. 



PAItm ASSOCIATIQUS J OK JWM GIFTED ' 

, for fNurents who to d«v«Xop MSQclations, laontact with 

«iti;:bli«jhf4 s^iip* w umful, k c<»pr«h«niiv« li»t would "be 

l«nsthy; tho»« li«t«d «re asaong, the largest and oldeat ; * • , 

California Parent* for the Sifted (a deration of allggrou|>a) . 
Bevarly JClng, Ixecutlwse Mrector - , 
4821 Don ^uan * # 

Woodland' aula, Calif oiJnla 91f64 

Gikt9d Children 'a A»aoc4,atlon of San yornando Valley, Inc. 
' . 5521 Reseda Boulevard, taraana, California 91356 

" ' ' » , - 

Lyaeua of the Monterey Penlnaula 
24945 Valley Way - ' 
Carwel, Calif omla 93921. , 

San' Diego Aaaoclatl|iflor Cifted ChildreTl 

San Diego'„ California 92109 

Florida Aaaoclatloa for the .Gifted 

Dorothy Siak . . , 

Uni^reraa^ty of South Florida 
. Tampa, Florida 33620 

! . • . 

Gifted Child Society of New Jersey 
* Glna lGlna>erg, Executive Director 

56 -Glen' Gray Road 
Oakland, New Jeraey 07436 

Texaa Aaaodation for th^ Education of the" Gifted 

F. Beatrice Hall, Executive Director ■ ' 

P. 0. Box 547 • ' . ' . . 

A^tln, Texas 7S767 ' . ' 

Winnesota Council for the Gifted 

Barbara Rota , . ' . . ^ 

4567 Gaiywood Drive < ^ • ' 

Mlnntonka, Jllnnesota 55331 • . ^ 

Additional resource grjoupa in other States and in the other agencies to 

contact have been cooplled by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped, and Gifted 

•Children in a bulletin entitled Gifted and Talented Children and Youth , A 

Selected Guide to Resources for Information| Materials and Assistance (lOX. 
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Thlf btflXe^iin be obta.ioad from- the CXeai-iaghousft at. tlm Council foi> . 
Exceptional Chlldy«n, 1920 A«so«i*tton Djriv*>»^ S«aton, Virginia 22091, , 
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The detailed atttteaetit f ^ll«Vf is, bas^d on the* «xpeti«nce» 

Qi parenta ta developing a large and very effective parent federation* • 
It contalna many Valua^^ auggeationa. « . ' 

« * ' . * 

SO m WAOT TO START AK ^SOGIATION* 

• ■ » 

PHASE I • » 

i ♦ 

It irf linport;ant tb remember that 'each goigpmnlty dif f era in its needs and 
eac^i group of parenta »u«t eval^at^e these needs and determii^ itsjgwn 
^oalf and objectiyea *and ita cyn n^thod^ for fulfilling these detcrroined 
go*l«. Some asaociatiojaa vprk cloacly and cooperatively vith their* 
achooia in currlculiia development and/or in providing, in-achool, extra-' 
curricular» ?^«turday, or aunwjer prograrta, Othera find it neceasary to , 
bc_^ eeaentially iisdependent and proylde ,oppor tunities for. the children " ^ . 
ofl/their ovn while actively working for programa in their achoola. S^ool 
diatj^icta ahould provide a fulltajne pfogriBn within the achool day for;|he 
gifted tkat t« cotmnensuratp wijth their ahilitleai. work to get it theipe. 

•Firat ot all - don*t ruah J^eadlong into' an undertaking of thia aort > , Don't 
try to do everything at once^ Work on the most important areas first* . 
Impatience is «a big problem when a new 'group begins to form. If .you are 
to.be aucce8a|ul, you must timm to, explore ideas and develop unity, • 
uiideratanding* ^nd coromoa goals* Take' your time and lay a firm foundation 
for youf new association. Start with a reasonably sixed. steering 
eowmiti^ee with an 'Interim Chairman and committees. Take time to become 
acqua'inted with ^ne .another, *This can prevent devastating conflicts 
from arising later. Develop tha framework for an .association before 
Invitiijg the getveral 'public to participate/ Too many voices canmake« 
organiiation difficult. This framework should 'i.nt^lude a sugges^M nafce 
for your association, suggested bylaws, and suggested goals, objectives, 

arid priovi ties. *. - ' ♦ * 

\ ■ - I , / . » 

! ' ' ' * ' 

Concact the other associations and ask to be' put on their newsletter 
mailing \iMX* . Stu|ly their' newsletters; you will pick up a lot Of good 
ddcas, Tou might offer to donate a small amount of money to coveY 
printing aiid mailing C08ts» , 

You may wane to »tart wittt a Paretit Educatiofa ^erli?a or -Parent Workshop . 
Speakers and resource parsons should ba availablfj through Adult Educatioji, 
your school district;^ or from your local «)llegea Thlt is ^a good way to i 
expose yo^r coupunity to the neada and charajctariatlcs glfc^^ chil4rent 
to what your fchopls are^ providing* ^nd to find the first jfiembars of your 
association* Add othar arisaa gradually^ u<» you'have th« tiowfe,/ P.<^HP^^t 
cooperation to develop and carry them, out* 



*Thla docuni%it v^as prepared by Mrs# Garnet Posa for the California 
ParantS; for ^ the C?lfte^ ^ (See paga 94 fdr address of this federation/) 
ie f s^ec t ions of • tita \t o ta 1 document' are deleted*. * 
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Coop«rat<^,, vtt|i, y our »«;^oojl» » Don^l; o|)erpt« m m obvlou« pr«»8ure grou|» 
feut l«^t_yQ^■:fr_■f^^^ you vgt>t » A» tli«y g«t tow you and ' 

Kft»p«cfe your work and th4B »in««rity of your efforts, you'll be ama*ed 
©t *:iie «oo|>«ri^tion ««t«i»d«d ysou,. Dom^t luik for th« Aipo»sible, Stftt«* ' 
vtd«» thV iiifted i;«t)r«»ent 3 percent of the 86;hoo\ populati©o, AdminiBtmtors 
irhave-oCtver 'nr«a8 of respoaalbility ^«ad eonctera, too, Work for the best 
^claaaroom 'SituatlOTjjii pojuiblo.. Kemeotbsr « cb»r«- i» no\svieh thitis «« a 
*|i«rf«ct» programj to suggest pwritectioa i» to*star*d still and this we imiet 
not doc . Betjoote knowledg^lible about ybat the sjehoola are -dolyRyand what they 
g.jis'^'do through th« use of district, i?t#te, and fedexal fundsT* fincourage . 
»ttae of th<ise fuixda in vay^that are meaningful to your tiOnjmunity* 

As gr^^ufs d«v«lop in your state, you will bimi^it from the formation of « / 
.federation to «ncoura=ge and evaluate pr'^granuii to <|eelt and encourage «tate 
^nd federal lagislation for gifted children by the cooperat;,ive efforts of * 
the .j^arent associations for gif|ed; to exchange iiaformatlon among the'se 
jgroups; to encourage and assist in the formation of new parent associations " 
for>^if ted; and to provide 'information to persons vfho' are not in a local ■ 
par &hif*. association, - " ' . * 

*• / . * • 

Efforts in tVe *area of leRislation are important. Become familiar "with 
existing and pfopoaed state and federal legislation. Take advantage 
of every op|)ojj.t"tft^it;y to educate your legislators 'about the need for, 
substantial and meaningful .programs for gifvted students. " • " , 

' • * PHA^E 11 ■ , 

f 

In choosing a ^CTg foy y^xlr f^BOc iat ion > consider th^ following: 
1* ■ Uae of the word '^giftfd*^ in your name acts lus a screening device and 

avoids mijiuitderstanding of purjpoae* > ' ^ . 

2* The word your n«aa will clearly Indic^ta that- this is a 

parent rath«r than a professional group* 

^'Children** "In the association name is limiting and ha» a tendency to 
I, alienate th» secondary stbdent^ . \f ^ . • 

Keep your b ylaws' ' as simple and flexible as possible. Most of the house- 
keeping, aiid business affairs of your association will be perf owned at • 
Board meetings. Don*t hamstring yourself with too many, restrictions and 
#p^cifics or with the nec«»sity of going to your wember ship for approval 
to conduct association business. If these specifics must be written * 
down, put them in Standing Rules or Procedures where they can tbore easily 
be changed when the 'need arises (and it wiy.). tou will find that a small 
core of dedicated hardworking members will br doing most of the work, so 
make it easy on yourselves. There will be plenty of opportunity for those 
who really want to participate', i^et the required quorum fbr_^ conducting 
business at association meetings fairly low. ' » • 

An Sxecutjive Bpa rd needs »a minimum of thVee officers - President, Vice 



your »o*rd fl«atibJl« »o yo^u ad4 withcut JwnandAecit m the 

mmcUttfiix «yow» and new ar»AS ar« d«v«l^p«d» A good aoXution to 
thl», U no p?ovld« to the byUiw' foJf *pmti.Uc «ff i««r» plu» "officer*, 
«h«liPa«fv, or ditftCtor* «.» o«ed«l for thm «ff aod adc<i«4it«* toct^oning 

of «h» ««»ocl*tlon»*' The vic« pretident should h^. lef f f r«,e of too 
ia*ay duti«» la order to 'act «» thfs president right hand. Tht» i» 
th« MU^v who miat fuXI'iil the prealdmcy in th« ev«nt of the re»iination 
or incapacity oi the pr«sld«nt. Th« vi<ia preaidant ^«houM he fully , 
knowlfsdgaabl© of. all functiowi o4 the a»»o«iation. ' 

You yill he viae to incorporate ^ order to limit your perapnal liahility 
and to provide leeociation pro^crtyl and income tax exemptiond. Hetther-' ^ 
Ahip duee and ^onatione vitl he ta3tl deductlhle by your wciobers. An 
attorney aeisher may he* villing- to donate hia services** 

AsJrMviaory Board incl^feing repre»ent*tive» fr<?«^edncacion, "business and ^ 
iadtta.try, and civic «iwni*ations i*\a valuahle asset* Associations 
benefit from the diversity of, this appoach* Advisors assist yo^r ^. 
association in tw:o,wjsys^. They can provide contacts, lidvice, spholar- 
»hip», tours, etc* lAs "they develop an underfl^ndiug of the nejpds of , 
gifted they be 'a valuable public Vei-ations link with youw . 
coowmnity at large. Encourage your advisora to attend your ttiejetings. 
Howev«r/ choy are busy people and •their attendance should not jbe required, • 

Membership dues ahouid^ealistiGally \permit the association to function 
without thm necessity Mx* fund raising drives. Your mmherahip will 
appreciate this. Volunteer time of officers and memhera can best he 
•pent in work toward stated goals. . $10 per year, ^«r family is a 
realistic saownt. if ' • » ' 

Sews'letters are an essential linkCith your neiabership. Not leveryone will • 
attend your «eecings» It ahould provide thea not only with association 
news but also with news of legislative activity ^ conference^, meetings-, . 
hearings,, sj^eeches, educational opportunities, research, articles, and 
studies pertinent to gifted, • . ^ 



Materials mailed to members should carry first class postage or be mailed 
sufficiently early to insure delivery on time if lower class p«^tage 
is used. Consult^ ypur postmaster for various. c^es of 223*"^^^^^^^^ 
bulk mailing rates i A non-profit organization ^tmit enables you to^ mail 
200 or more Identical pieces at 'a greatly^ reduced rate when mailed «t the 
sane time and sorted by *ip code. , ^ , 

You wili^need no eiy>10re insurance coverage , especially if you are involv- 
ing children in classes or activities. Insura|ice\proYidins for act«f of . 
negiigence only is available - ho medical payment ^ess negligence is 
proved. Property damage and ' non-ownership auto inj^urance may be advisable, 
If yyn use public school or college facilities, th€^ school or college 
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4iVitrit:t m«y »• fh to be aam«d*«« an additionally Rame4 insured* to* yow^r 
poltcjy ,* ' Consult a kiioyi<4g«abl« "iniuranc* aBa<5ciation, ^ la additloij, 
conalder using Ho4ical 3Rel«asa,' Parent H«ap<5nslibllity,atid tvip ^einnit 
forna for aetivltl«8 involving mlnota. ' " » . , > 

. ^ •. ' • . ~ « •*• 

Generally aaaoj:iat3 ^o njH?eti^ are planned for inn adult audifn.ce with 'the 
subject AJjiitedjto the atea of gifted <testing, school programs, 'tt^thods 
of ina-tt^uctipn, ' char^cc«rl8tiC8 ofvgifced, legialatton, ate.).' (i««a»io«ally^ 
programs should ba $>laniifid for chi}.dran and provide topics oT dn aducsitive 
> nature tfr an opportunity, to showcase their cnriijhinsnt class acHi'eveffl|nts 
<art show, dtama production, puppet show, danoa, »usiC"C aclenca or liobby 
fair). As80«iij(.ation meetdnga provida th^ best opporturiity for lataratetion. 
When possibla) plan your. meat ings, to allow for sn tu^Qim^i "ettitig,* , . 
question and answer pa3riod\0E: group discnssion-, modest re^Ereshroants, and „ 
time, to linger, anS" cfiat vith •others at the oonelusion of th^ masting. . ^ 
BusaLneas conducted at meetings where young peopla afa^ prasant j^hould be 
limited to an«ouncaoants. Conduct your nacassary businaas • at *meetihg8 , / 
for adx^lta. ^ ' , * * 



PHASE, III 

Some associations, In saaking slttrnattves to inadequate school 'programs, 
developed association enrichment programs- which they considered a Band- 
Aid qpproa.€h to > the problem' aivd vrhich woulH serve the ^hildren ,uhtil ' 
such, time as s'Bmulating programs were offered in, the. public schools* 
While these aasociatiop progr-^ns hSve baen benoficial, you should w^igh 
the.folliowing factors carafully^lf yoi? are considering of fearing an en- 
richment program; ' ' ' . 

1. A community-sponsored aducation program takes the prassuira \of f 

the sdhools'to meet the special needs of g|.fted students/ • 

2. In satisfying the temporary needs of the childly th§ parent^ tend 
^>to relax and no longer feel the pressure to become involved^ in. 
^ tbe association's goals of quality education for\gifted in the 

pablia schools, ^ They tyend to accept ^thls s«bstioute instead, of * ' 
insisting that the student be served in the regular school pi^o- 
gram. ♦ • . • 

3. Enrichment becomes auch a, time md energy* conaumlng activity ttoat an • 
organization may become totally immersed in Che businesa of enrichroe; lc 
forgetting that fenric'bment is hot the primary jjurivop^of the 
association* * . * * * ' / ' 

6, Extra-curricuJar enrichment programs continue to penalize a young' 
person for being bright^ It taltea away time needed f or' other phases* 
of his development - time to ^ugt kick peb^lea or .watch cloud shapes— 
form, • • * . ' 

Comprehensive enrichment programs*. may build your* membership, quickly, but 
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parent !d«aan^ for these programs is Insatiable and yo^ »ay soon find that 
yon hay« a tiger by the tail^ ather asaociationa have been successful 
by wording directly with their achool, district ^nd. by providing informa- • 
tive ^©wsletterw, lecture series, parent education, atijnulating 
^ , " asaoclatlon meetings, and ea^clting family outings. ^ , 

; * ' Keeping In mind the above admonitions', there are Vunique entichment oppor- . 
* . ^ • tunities which ydu aa^ an .association can provide utilizing special facilities, 
natitral setting^, , and persons. with unusual talents within or near your; 
cowmunifcy. Exercise, conatant care that these enrlehtoent acUvl ties do_ not 
become the dominant aasociation effort. . , ) 

• Field strips and cultural outings can be an exciting part of your program. 
Yoii" can provide tours of places not available to an individual (behind-the- " - 
»cWe at the museum, stock market, hospital, courts, ^ibrary, industry, etc..). 
• Katur e out Inge conducted by a capable leader ar^ very successful (fossil 
digging, nature walks, t^depools, gem collecting, the zoo>. 

"S pecial 'one«day workshops providing In-depth exploration of a subject area , 

Special Interest clubs in hobby areas * , » chesa; model railroading; 
, . , . coin, stamp, or rock collecting. ... 

Career exploration series for secondary students , * . 

Enrichment classes offered on a weekly basis presenting an opportunity to 
Explore area* not available through the regular school program ..." 



. Summer workshops for gifted co-sponsored by, or offered in conjunction 
vith, your local school district, college, or university can offer? 



'^For children: ' An opportunity *to/explore, expand, and enrich.. Two 
' • j^iffjerent approa6he%^to curriculum are; ^ 

'\ "Bread and butter" subjects (math, science, hum^initles) , 

taught "in crestiKfi, en's innovati^ye ways. This approach 
■ ' is especially good ^en teacher tjraining is an important 
\ ' . part o| the workshop^"" The teacher's can take their * 

; experiences and learning back' to their regular class- 

room situation. ,] ' 

" r 1 ' i 

' • Workshops JLn specific subjects', j.. drama^^^rts, science, 

^ ' matii, TV, filmmaking, photography, ^hort storr^wrlting, 

computers, astronomy, marine bioUogyJ archaeology, 
. political science, etc. 



For parei^ts: A course designed to assist them in understanding and 
< • ^ guiding thelr^gifted children. ' - 



For teachers: A college credit course d^^signed to txait^ them to under- 
. stand the needs of and to work creatively with gifted 

^ students. ' ■ « 

♦ 
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For counaelors:' A coH«g« credit course deaign^d* to train thm 
) to guide gi| ted students. 

r^clfpf t he forego ins enrichment activities needs to be unique Ind not> - ' 
• ^^^^^T f^^^'-^^^^^a^^^ yQlon^ P^'OP^-e , Thev sliould be off Rr«d j»i a 

/'learniiig for fun" ex^rlence only,: No test© o^ grades should be given 
and no attam^t madfei.eo evalua'te the students' /learning or progress. * 
Classes should be )Cept small to ^^llow for interaction and individual 
attention.' Clashes shbuld not be limited to ajcademic subjects; gifted 
children need to ejcplor« othet areas, too^ Parents must be strongly 
encouraged to allow the children to select their own activities. 
Host discipline problems involve children piaced in situations chosen by 
their parents. 

PlIASE IV " 

^>&simllation of nev members is a continu.ing process. , Coffees opep^to ' 
/all who are interested, whet'her new members, old members, or simply in.- * 
ter«sted persons, are invaluable. Here you .can give the history, back- 
ground, and philosophy of your association. The meetings should be In- 
formal and questions encouraged^ This is sometimes the first opportunity 
many parents have had to meet with other parents pf gifted and t-alk freely 
about their children. Much comfort is derived frpm finding out that'yoa 
are not alone with your problems and concerns - that other families ' 
are e:#er;^encing similar , situations, ^ 

A library of. resource materials on' gifted ; Most public libraries have ?l 
limited collection in this field. Consider contributing%ook8^ and material 
to your public library or community college library where they will be 
available to your members, students, teachers, and the* general public. 
Include books, pamphlets,^ leaflets, etc. There is much material available 
• ff om your schcols, the State Department of Education, th^ U. S. Office 
of Education, ancl the Government Printing Off ice. * 

Testing service: You may want to set up a.testirig service for your 
members. Such testing should be adminijstered by a licensed pr credentlaled 
school psj:chologi8t, not a psychometrls't. To be most helpful, the service 
mat in^siludfc a 'conference with the parents. Some school districts do 
not accept private testing for official school records or for identif i^tion 
f as gifted. You will need to determine this. Testing' can provide in- 
; format ion-'and insights that will be' helpful to parents in guiding t^elr 
children, but do not encourage indiscriminate testing. ., Par en t;s should, 
have a sound reason, other than idle curiosity, for requesting. testing. 

Scholarship Fund; -You may want to set up a Flhanclal Aid Schol«irship 
program^for those families who cannot afford to join and/or pfjrticipate 
in «ctiv,itle» Involving fees. Experience has shown that a minimum 
payment preserve*- pride and dignity and Wives vaiue tTo the offering. 
A miniawBi, payment provides a sense of commitment; the dropout rate is 
-very high in totally free programs. Enc/)urage families on scholarship to 
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pay what they can affords 

Potpourri of guest ions ; You vill find a Irent variety of queBdions - 
being e8k«d you by persons seeking iixformatioii or help. 

Can you tell me where 1 can rent a microscope? Buy sp|Cimen8^ for disf edition? 
Do you know of any societies or cluKs in toy child's hobby . \ * chess, 
astronomy, rocks, ai^. gems? . • ' * 

Information can 'be compiled on vhere to get hard-to-find items or on hobby 
clubs or societies. Other areas are more difficult, You will need to 
determine a policy regarding recommendations or referrals. 

Can you^ recommend,sources for . . . tutoring, music lessons, art classes, 
foreign language instruction? 

Can you"" recommend a nursery school? A private school? •» . r 

I'm moving to your arfa; which schools have the best programs for gifted? 
1 nieed to "talk to someone; can you help me? My child is in an unhappy 
school situation . \ ♦ i^iadequate program or teacher, teacher/child con- 
flict, child bored, child disruptive, child underachieving. Or, my child 
is a loner and has no friends and I'm worried. A sympathetic ear is 
sometimes the best therapy you can offer. 

Publlcity t You wiM not always have control over the publicity given 
your association, but when seeking or approving publicity, be careful 
not to exploit or expose the children unnecessarily. Try to encourage 
sympathetic and in'telligent reporting - no "egghead" or "oddball" image 
and no interviewing of young children on controversial subjects. ^ , 
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- * RlSSOURCES FffR CHILDREK AND PARENTS 

Numerous bibliographleB for gifted children have been developed 
hy school. aystaas, by librarians ^ ^nd by consultants at county 6r state 
levels. These .usually have consisted of hooks . advanced in reading 
-difficulty and in some cases have' 'been related to the common interests 



of young gifted children 4.n such areas as mythology, science », or 



biography. . 



Because any complete; bibliography for the gifted encompasses a 

potentially vast range, building bibliographies " for this group can be a 

frustrating task- If a group of pargn^s should wish to fcuild up a . 

supplementary library for the use of their children, it may help to 

fellow a procedure we used: simply ask the children to name their 

favorite books and games, and use their most^^^equent choices m a basic ' 

collection. The games and books listed below were named for us by a 

group of elght-and nine-year-olds. Following their lists, we have included 

selections from a comprehensive bibliography developed specifically fdr/ 

gifted children in the middle and upp^r elementary grades. No bibliography 

for the secondary gifted was -attempted since their choices can ia.n$e'j 

over the adult \in1(?rerse. / 

• A' ' 

GAMES wdlCH ARE FAVORITES OF GlFTED CHILDREN 



Not all of the games are "educational.^' Some are; some are simply 

■ . ' I 

enjoyable and challenging. They are widely available ''through bookstores 

and department stores. " ' 

The children nominated these; ACQUIRE, BATTLESHIP, CAREERS, CLUE,. 

CONCENTRATION, HI-Q, LIFE, MASTERPIECE, MONOPOLY, PASSWORD, PERQUAKY, 

PHJ>O0NDER, PROBE, RISK, SCRABBLE, SHAKESPEARE, SOMA, STRATEGO, and. 
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; BOOKS CHOS^AS FAVok^. Bt GIFTED CHILDREN 



Th^ choices or«l«%- and nln«-y««r-old ^gifted children in one 
school v^*tm Jr«n$e from^pacc to .sports, from whimsy to fact. Animal 
.stories ai&^venture rate hi«h, but th« danger of limiting choices 
is ciear from the list they gave, * 



• Anostronjfe, ¥. H. 
Bradbury, Kay 

Burnford, Sheila ' 

Carroll*. Lillian 
Dahl, Roald 

Farley, Walter 
G«^orge, Jean 
Helnlein, Robert 

Keith, Harold 

KJelgard, James 
L'Engle, Madeline 

Lewis, C. 



r 



North, S, 



TITLE > 'i 
Soundi^r 

Martian Chronicles 
October Susmer 
October Country 

Incredible Journey 
Greek Slave Boy 



PUBLISHER 

Harder & Row 

Bantam 

Ballantine 

Little, Brown, 
and Co, 

Hawthorne 



6 



Charlie. Choeolate Factory * Knopf 
James and the Gian t Peach -Knopf 

Black Stallion books * Random House 

My Side of the Mountain Dutton 

Have Space Suit. Will . Ace 
Travel 

Konantcia 1 
Sports and Games 



Bi^^Red 

A Wrinkle in Tlme X.' ' 
_ J ^ 

Chronicles of Narnia , Macmillan 

^et/sllp case 
single copy 



Crowell 
Crowell 

Holiday 

Farrar, Straus, 
& Giraux 



Rascal r Memoir of a 
Better Era 



'Watts 
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0'D«ll, Scott 



Tolkein, JU 

■ \ 

Wildre^ Laura 



Xul^ti pi thn Blue , Dolphin 

Hv Friend FUckA 

>• 

Black and Blue HaRic 
T |; >9 £# ypt Game 
Th^ Velvet Rooni . 
Seagon of the Ponies 

/ 

the Ring Trllot^y 
C^arpatjiian Castle 

TrMinp^t of Swans ^ 
Llttl,e HouBe jierles * 



Houghton 
D^ll 

Atheneuio 
tt 

n 

BaXlantine 
Ace 

Airmont 



i 



Harper & Ro 
HarJp^r & Row 



Rated high hy the' children weri^ tnysteries in general, and the 
Nancy Drew Beries in particular * * The CycJo^Xeacher (World Book) sections 
on »port», animals,: mechanics/ countries, and spelling demons'^so were 
given favorable comments 

The currertt ,f avorltes of gifted children in another school syste-m 
in grades one^ through six were determined by asking each child to submit 
the titles his two favorite- boeks.* The wide range of reading interests, 
i» indicated by the fact that 224 of 353- titles subfliittcd veje given by' 
bnly one child. There were some favorites, however, with Charlotte's 

♦ > \ 

Web the most popular ;and Island of the Blue Dolphin second-* As the two 
' lists below show, some books are selected from generation to generation.. 

TITLE OF BOOK NO, OF CHILDREN SELECTING- AUTHOR PUBLISHER 

Charlotte's Web ' /l8 wAite Harper-Row ^ 

■O'Oell Houghton Mifflin 
Knopf 




sland of the Blue Dolphin 



lie and the Chocolate Factory 



15 
13 



Dahl 



* Stirvey conducted by Virginia Thurlow, Escondido School District, 
CallforulA* 
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Stuart Little 

Charlie and this Great Glaas 

M&KMmx Tim 

Sptyid>*r . 

if vel«ht Is given. to books 
ir» a aeries by an author, some of 

V* 

together this vay: 

Dr., Seuss books / 

» • • • 

'Nancy Brew series 



Beverly Cleary hooks 
Marguerite Henry books * 
^Caroline Haywood books 
Amelia Be.delia books 
H^rdy Boy series 



6 
4 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
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White*" Harper-Jlow 
Baum Hany publishers 



Carroll 
Dahl Knopf 



twain . Many publisheJ^s 
Armstrong ' Harper'-R 



» Soule Putnam, 
by a particular author or to books ' 
the single and double choices group 

12 votes 

5 votes * 
1^ ' 4 votes * \ 

4 votes 

4 votes 
. 3 votes , 

3 votes \ 



\ 
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BOOKS SELECtEO BY ADULT EXPIR'K* 

Baldwin^ C* ^ Stotie Age P^eople Todays Norton \ ^ ^ 

Ck>ttreXl> ^ Cret^^ Isljstnd of, Myst<^ry > Prientice-aall 
Cotcrijllr l/. , Pigs and PlKKers^ i\' Bpok of World Archeology . World Ptibl* 
Kazar^ A*^ and A# Trot>e^ VolceB from., the Past I Harvey House 

9 

Silverberg, R« , Home uf the Red Man.. •"'Haw. York . Graphic ^ . 

Silverberg^ Sunken History , . Chilton 
.Forage ^ A< , jten of Itodern Archlte^ Macrae 
Hogg, G*^ Engineering Magic ^ Ciriterion 
lavlne, S*> Faiitous Aanferican Architects^ Dodd 



LeacrofC, H* and R. , The Buildings of Ajclent jGreece' , W^K.- Scott - 
*Hoover» F» L*, Xp;ung Sculptors^ ^ Art Resources Pub, (Division* of 

• \ ■ r- • • * ^ ' ' 

Davis Publlcationi) 

. • ' ■ Z ' . • . ' 

McLAPathan, R. ^ linages of the Universe^ I^eonardo da Vinci t ^he Artist 
, and $ci*yvtlat .> Doubl^day 1 / 

Ripley, E,, Rodin; A Elobraphy , Lippincott ^ ^ 

\ ' ' ' * 7 • ^ ^ ^ ' 

Seidlflinaq, X, and G, Mintonye, Cifea ting with Clay * Macmillpan 

[Crowel'l-Collier) - ^ 
Selz, , Matiaae , Crown 

Waterery J* M*^ Leather Craftsmanship ^ Praeger , / 

CXArk, wl, ExplpreTO of the World . Natu:^'al History Press / 

Clark, P.; On the Ice * Rand . • 

Scott, R» , Scott's Last Expedition * Dodd ^ 

Alderman, C. L. , That Men Shall fle Free ; The StorV of the Magna Carta , 

Hessner - * , ' ^ ^ . 

' '' ] *• ' 

*Go»piled by Jane Lee, fprwerly con^ltant. Office *of Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools, , ^ ^' 
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Broo^ta^ F» and N, Valvorth, The World of Wallsi The Middle Ages in 

West eyn Europe , Lipplncott 
Bttrla«d,*C, A., The Ancient Maya. Day s 
Dttggan, A., The Story of t^e Cruaades 1097-^1201 . Pantheoii 
Globook, S. <cdO. The tM of the Aztecs; Text hy the Conquerors , 

St. Martinis ' , • ^ • : 

Green. R. Ancient Bgypt^ Day \ 
Bau^herty, J. (coinp.)» Henry i)av Id Thoreau. A Man for Our Time . Viking 

i. . t** ' 'f" ' ^ 

Barley, K,, BooltB; from^ Papyrus to Paperback. Roy 

• ■ , ' ; ■ ■. . • 

Ludbvicl, L. J^, The Origins of language .' Putnam 

Rollins. C . Fattous American Negro Poets , podd 

Wood, J* ?*f The Lantern Bearer ^ Pantheon 



Alterman, , Numbeta at Work; Tfie Story and Science of StatiBtlcs 
Hat court " . * 



■f. 



Barr, S.. A Miscellany of''Puzzle8t Mathematical and Otherwise , 

' • ' ■ 

CroweXl ' ' 1 ' ' 

Halacy, D. S.» The Robots Are Here t ll»fton 

lacker, C, Man. Memory, and Machines; An Introduction to Cybernetics . 

Macmillan • ' 

'Vorwald, A., and F. Clark. Computers! From Sand Table >to Electric Brain . 
Rev. second edition, McGraw 

... , . r 

Wells, R,, Bionics, Nature's Way for Men*s Machines . Dodd 
Eberle, X., Modem M edical Discoveries , R^V. editionj, Crowell 

' ' » - JJLi.- mil . ■ - . I . I ll ■ ■ ■ 11 1 M » - 

Lepage t C*, Man against Disease , Abelard 

Lichello, R., Pioneer In Blood Plasma: Dr^ Charles R.jDrev . Messner ^ 
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Life* Eds. of» apd A, S, Nourse, Body . Tiro© 
Raildal, J,, All about Htitredlty i> Random 



Bulla, C» R*, tile Kln^ and th^^ Fir^: StorAiis f rom ^fagii^r^a Kibelu 



Kwen, iD*^ yatnoui9 Modern Ct^nductoyB » Bodd 

Murray t 15.^ The World of Sound RecxDrdlng i> Llpplneott 

* Richards » G^^ LouIb AnnsttoBg i^ Childreii3 ^ * . 

Sa^iachson, D\ and Jw The Fabulous World of Opera • Rand ^ 

» _ , ^ — t ^ 

Wlilsout R» B*^ Musical Instruments* Walck ^ 
Allen, R. J*> Cryogenics > Lippincott 

Flaschen* S*, Search and Research ♦ Allyn] . 
/ "Gaakelli, F., World t^neath the Oceans * Natural History Press 

^ * . Gray> C, Exploratlona in ChAnistry> tJutton " ^ 

Halacy, S;,.Jr.» TW j^ter Crials . Dutton 
Grlssom^ V* E^^ Gemini ♦ ha^mlllan ^ 
RoRers, F,.» 5000 Years of Stargazing ^ LippiocotC 
\^ Von Braun, W. , and A Ordway, History of RocWetry and Spaee Travel s 

Ferguson 

Bowen, D., The StruRgle Within , .--tfort^ 
{ Ccoledge, C , Women's Right3# Dutton ^ 

. Hawke^^ A Transaction of Free Hem Scribner, (DecX^ration of * 

- t ^ ^ , .j^^,^ 

Independence) * Cl? 

Melt2er> M»> In Their Own Words; A Ki story of trhe American Ng^ro ; 

■X86S^1916. Crowell • ' ^ Q 

- - * ' > 

Meltzer, M, , In 'yhelr Own Words: A History of the American Negro ; 

1916^1966u Crowell \ . ^ 
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ERIC 



M«lt»«r, Hh,, mi««ton»a to AaaVWn libttty *' lt«v, «dltion, CroweU* 
I Ft«»ton, E^, Ka rtin luthT ICtoR t \ yifht^r .for ftmmdom , , Doul>l«diiy 
RitcHl* , B . , (td , ) ,* Tb» Hind W Hwt of yyd«rdck DottylaBBt Excerpts 

:<n, Crow«ll 



♦ • 



SfrltnK. D>. 'Tear Down th« Walls ! ^oubl«day 

iook» liateil by. tsonaul^antw f rpw YcJ^oas the country Include theae 
thirty favorite*, the thirty «re thoae ^ntioned by more thm one 
conaultaiit' and were c|iosen after conault^loa with children, teiichcr|, 
and HhVariana. 

Alexander,* Lloyd, The Black Cau^drW, Holt Menhart & Wlnaton. 



Bach, Richard, Jon athan Livinsaton S^a^ull , Avon. ^ 
Brown, Dee, Bury MyHeart at Vounded\nee , Bantam. 



•Bullfinch, Thonaa, Mythology , Modern Library, . • 
Byars, Betsy, Suganer "of the Svans , Viking. 
Christopher^ John, The White Mountalne . Mi^cmillan. 
Chriatopher, John, The gity of Gold and Lea^V Macwillan, 
Christopher, J^lm, The Podl of yire . MacaiXli 



Dahl, lloald, Charlie and the' Chocolate Factory\ Alfred Knopf. 
Dahl, Roald, Charlie and the Glasa Elevator , Alfred Knopf. 
De Atigeli, Marguerite, 6odr in tfie Wall , Doubledaj 
Del Rey, A Tunnel through Tjjge , Weatminiater 
Farley, Walter, Black Stallion Series , Random Houae. ^ 
Flack , Mar j orie , Walter, the Lagy Mouse , Doobleday . 
Gibson, Frederick, Old Yejler , Harper(^& Row. 
H^utsjig, Esther t The Endless Steppe; Growing Up In Slberj^B t 
Crow^ll 1^ . 




Ill 

H«nry, Miirfu*«3rit«, Black €old » Kinx of thm Wind nnA Oth>rs , 

' , - . ^ -^^ ^ 

' Rand WcNally. \ » ' 
HitchcocliJ* Alf)r«d» The Thrtt« Inv«ittii^»tor S»rj^»a t Rando© Ho\xs«» 
Hitchcock, Alfred i Tht I|lr4it » Randwa Hou»e. 
K^ig»burg, t,, yrow thy Mjj^t^ yjlei^ of Mr»; Bagil t, , 

yyaokyeller « Atli&n«um. . / ' \ 



Koni^sbtjrg, E* L.«_ Jennlf«i:, Ht(cqt«« WcBeth,, Vllliaw McKlnlcy and 

V — — — — : 

I*Inglei M. , A Wrinkle In Time t Taxxnt^ Streue $ Giroux* 

Len»ki, -Loie, Strawberry Ciyl , • Llpplncott » 

' * ' . ' ' > »- 

■ *■ 

Lftwia., C. S. , The Lion, the Witch,, and tha Wardrobe , Macmlllan, 
Llndgren, Aacrid, Pjppi longatocking , Viking f 



^ l»lnn, Charles, Estitnation , Crowell. 

. '■ * ^ ' J 

liittle, Jean, Mine for Keept ^ Littla, Brown 

Norton, Andre, daybreak 2250, , Harcourt Brace (t World. 

Norton, Andre. . Operation Tlaa Trave^ . Harcou]i*t Brace & World. 

Norton, Mary, The Browworera . Har^Ourt Brace & World 

0^1>ell« Scott i The B^ack Pearl , bought on Hifflln. 

/ >. 

* - / • 

- g^PeHv^cottt leland of TOe T)olpliin t Houghton Mifflin* 

faylor^ Theodorei, The CeV t Double4ey«« 

» 

Snallwood, W. t,, Life-SciWe Library Books .- McGraw, Kill. 
Hdndrede of titles were auhmltted*by the consultants, many of thm 
dupXl^ted in the other lists.. Particular favorites^ listed by^is^vieral . 
included books by l^aura Ingalis Wilder ^ /the Sttr^Trek series, Madeleine 
L'EngXe's A Wrinkle In Time t Lindgren's Plppl tongstocking m and such classics 
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.«» g#4-^* VoodUvn {Brlfl'ki> Kj»l4i (Spyrl) . Barriers P^ti^t P dn . atid Trav^ra' 
Mi^ry ypyplna . folk fairy tales from other eouti erica, poetry and regional 
wjtWf <<J«th»r S«nd©i) also v«re mentlo^^^ 
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